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Importance and ultimate failure of 
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LAST TANGO IN PARIS is an important film because of the way it deals 
with film history. By showing the inadequacy of and parodying two 
recent influential film styles, 1950s Hollywood and French New Wave, 
Bertolucci critiques and condemns the outmoded ideas and attitudes 
which informed these styles. This important aspect of LAST TANGO has 
been ignored, partly because the film so quickly became a cultural object 
encrusted with layers of largely irrelevant criticism that diverted 
attention from deeper meanings. But the aspect was also ignored 
because Bertolucci did not present it clearly. I will argue that the film 
ultimately failed, largely for this reason, and then go on to show the 
confusion that resulted from casting Brando in the role of Paul. I will 
discuss sexism in the film and Bertolucci’s failure to make clear 
statements about Jeanne. I will end by suggesting what I think 
Bertolucci is really saying about outmoded social forms and film styles. 
The insights are there, although they lie beneath the surface of the film. 
Bertolucci must be praised for his critique of bourgeois styles and 
attitudes, but criticized for not finding a technique adequate to express 
expressing his perceptions. 

Bertolucci’s failure to establish a coherent perspective on events in the 
film through style and tone makes LAST TANGO a particularly difficult 
film to interpret. The late 50s and early 60s French New Wave 
accustomed us to ambivalence in the directors’ attitude to their films 
and even to their characters, but the overall tone, style and mood of each 
film indicated well enough what the director was expressing. LAST 
TANGO, however, lacks a consistent attitude on the director’s part of the 
and thus has produced an especially confused and subjective critical 
controversy. Critics have differed in their interpretations of the film 
because Bertolucci has not placed the encounter between Paul and 
Jeanne within a framework that would clearly tell us what he is saying 
about the characters. The actors could, perhaps, have provided the 
perspective themselves. (Many critics suggest that the film would have 
been quite different with Dominique Sanda and Jean-Louis 




Trintignant.) But in contrast to this, Brando dominates the film. 


Let me dwell on Brando for a moment because his overwhelming screen 
presence is at least partially responsible for the confusion about the film. 
Brando uses essentially the same acting style that had worked so well in 
his U.S. 50s movies. Here this clashes with Bertolucci’s own more 
modern, European attitudes and style. The sheer strength of Brando’s 
personality in a film like this is jarring. His old method acting, tough 
Hollywood style, is often quite out of place, as in the scene near the start 
of the film when Paul is reminiscing about his past with Jeanne. That 
style was fine for U.S. films like STREETCAR and ON THE 
WATERFRONT. Here the effect of drawing the audience in close to the 
character is inappropriate in Bertolucci’s very European kind of cinema. 
Brando’s acting style makes us feel a closeness which is unsuitable for 
the brutality and insensitivity of the character here. Both Terry and 
Stanley, despite their surface toughness and male aggressiveness are 
essentially good guys. But there is nothing likable about Paul. He is 
selfish, self-pitying, indulgent and hostile. Yet as Brando’s acting style 
draws us close to the character, it only leaves us puzzled as to what he is 
really all about, or what we are to feel towards him. 

However, in one sense Brando was perfect for the part. If, as I'll argue, 
Bertolucci’s film is as much about film styles as it is about sex and 
bourgeois society, then Brando was a good choice for Paul through 
whom Bertolucci is commenting on 50s Hollywood film attitudes and 
styles. Brando immediately conjures up Terry and Stanley, although, of 
course, here he is an embittered, alienated and aging version, living out 
attitudes in a society where they no longer have meaning or context. But 
Brando (understandably) is unable to parody himself. Instead he seems 
to use the film for his own ends, expressing his personal loathing for 
bourgeois life and attitudes. In this, he is similar to other contemporary 
heroes, such as Alex in A CLOCKWORK ORANGE or, more recently, the 
two men in GOING PLACES. All these men so hate a false middle-class 
way of being, with its phony niceness and artificial goodness, that they 
become monsters in revolt against the majority in their culture. In LAST 
TANGO, one often feels that Brando is not really acting, but that he is 
rather expressing a real hostility toward society. He obviously feels that 
it is better to be openly and deliberately ugly and brutal than to 
subscribe to bourgeois superficiality, and the film was a perfect vehicle 
for expressing such ideas. 

The result, however, of Brando’s using the film in this way is that he 
absolutely dominates the film and thus sends the whole thing off 
balance. To express what I think he wanted to express, Bertolucci would 
have had to establish a critical perspective on Brando. If one is looking 
for parody, one can find it in scenes where Paul’s actions are so extreme 
as to be ridiculous. For example, even the opening shots can be seen this 
way. The camera is tracking backwards, focusing on Brando walking 
slowly underneath a bridge with an incredibly pained expression on his 
face. A train passes overhead, and he curses “Fucking God!” into the 
roar. Everything is just a little too slow, a little too belabored to seem 



natural. At one point, when Jeanne comes to see Paul, he is sitting with 
his head covered. For a moment he resembles Bottom, the weaver with 
the ass head in A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. Another time, we 
see Paul crying meaninglessly, sitting in a broken chair while Jeanne 
masturbates in the other room. The butter scene is nearly ridiculous. 
And in some way, it is also hard to believe in Paul’s emotional outburst 
over his wife’s elaborately decked-out body. The scene again borders on 
the ridiculous. 

Many people missed the director’s ironic tone in these scenes partly 
because the irony is subtle. Also, seeing it required familiarity with the 
consciousness and style in new films. Bertolucci takes types of people 
and attitudes common in new films. Then he exaggerates them so that 
we become distanced from the type or the attitude and look critically, 
often with ridicule. For example, in the opening scene mentioned above, 
Bertolucci constructs a very forced meeting between his two central 
characters. Paul is an exaggerated version of the typically alienated, lost, 
lonely modern hero as he plods slowly along with contorted face. The 
exaggeration of the familiar type makes it hard to take him seriously. 
The unreality of the scene caused by the emptiness of the streets and the 
echoing of Paul’s steps distances viewers even more as we wonder why 
the camera is staying so long with Paul. The second pair of footsteps 
turn out to belong to Jeanne, and we know that she and Paul will end up 
together. Bertolucci again exaggerates the “first meeting” scene, 
distancing us and shocking us into awareness of the attitudes that 
underlie such meetings in many films we have seen. Instead of merely 
flirting a bit with a total stranger and setting up a date, Brando virtually 
rapes a rather willing Jeanne. Impersonal genital sex is the basic form 
for encounters between lonely people in our culture. The shock may 
make us absorbed in the actual sexual meeting. But the abrupt ending 
and the matter of fact way each smoothes out clothes and departs is 
ironic because we still expect some kind of follow-up. 

Bertolucci, thus, achieves his ironic tone by parody and exaggeration. 

He violates our expectations by going further than we are used to or by 
introducing some element that seems inappropriate. Thus he undercuts 
our ability to take a scene seriously. There is something comic about 
butter being used in the sodomy scene. Again, Brando covering his head 
or sitting among broken furniture crying seems inappropriate in the 
context and shatters our belief in that scene. We are shaken into an 
awareness about what is actually going on rather than merely accepting 
it passively. 

The, undercutting can be missed because it is subtle, and also because 
the ironic tone is inconsistent. Often, Brando seems to be viewed totally 
without comment. It is logical for people to take Brando’s consciousness 
for the consciousness of the film. Bertolucci perhaps expected the 
audience to provide perspective for themselves—after all, one could 
expect anyone with a healthy view of sexuality to be disgusted by Paul’s 
treatment of Jeanne. But people evidently saw the encounter as merely 
an accurate version of the way things are, with nothing particularly 



wrong with it. Few critics saw Jeanne’s treatment as particularly shoddy, 
but rather they constantly referred to her as “slutty.” Evidently, 
reviewers accepted the stereotype as “true.” 

For all his claims to be on the side of women’s Liberation, Bertolucci 
cannot have it both ways. Either he does intend Paul’s consciousness to 
be the film’s consciousness, in which case he did not have to make 
Jeanne believable. Or else he wants to criticize what Paul is doing, in 
which case he had to create a framework within which to view Paul and 
with which to show clearly how appalling the sexual encounter is. As it 
is, the relationship is presented in a sexist way. It is not enough to argue 
that the entire sexual relationship is intended to symbolize 
Paul/Brando’s hatred of bourgeois society; or that there are in fact girls 
like Jeanne who deserve all they get by putting themselves in the 
situation in the first place. Men’s hatred of bourgeois society does not 
justify taking out this hostility on women. Nor does the fact that we can 
empirically observe women acting like Jeanne, relieve Bertolucci of the 
responsibility (in an era of heightened consciousness about women’s 
psychology) of showing why Jeanne acts the way she does, how she has, 
in fact, internal internalized male ways of seeing women. 

Sexism in this case then has to do with assumptions made about Jeanne 
without Bertolucci letting us understand what is going on in her mind. 
Presented in a stereotypically male point, she is ready to make love any 
time in any place, and she is apparently enjoying the initial abrupt 
encounter with Paul, whom she has just met in the apartment. Coming 
back for more, she is prepared to go on with the relationship, even 
though Paul hits her merely for wanting to tell him her name. She goes 
along with Paul’s silly sexual games, aimed at humiliating her, even 
though he tries all kinds of things on her. His games include keeping his 
clothes on while demanding she strip; withholding sex until she 
masturbates; anal intercourse when Jeanne angers him. All this leads up 
to the humiliating scene where Jeanne has to sodomize Paul with her 
fingers while repeating Paul’s fantasies of her performing degrading 
sexual acts for him. Paul never relates to Jeanne as a peer, even outside 
of sex. He mocks her, talks down to her and in every way treats her as an 
empty-headed little girl. 

Inadequate in many ways as is Paul’s development as a character, we do 
have some idea of his mental state and his personal tragedy that 
somewhat explains his hostility and misery. This is not the case with 
Jeanne. Thirs is a one-sided relationship seen for the most part through 
Paul’s eyes. Jeanne functions as part of his world when the two are 
together, not as a character in her own right. Presented as a tool for 
Paul’s self exploration and for his acting out of his hostility, she becomes 
a thing, an object to be played with and to be used for Brando’s ends. 
Bertolucci never lets us know her thoughts, feelings or wishes. The few 
times she does rebel, it is in a childish, petulant way that no one can take 
seriously. Since we never know what Jeanne is thinking or why she is 
even bothering with Paul, her actions in the last part of the film are 
incomprehensible. Her abrupt murder of Paul is implausible. It reveals 



the extent to which Bertolucci has been working with fantasy in relation 
to Jeanne. Nothing in the rest of the film prepares us for her suddenly 
turning into an archetypal bitch. She has on the contrary been treated as 
a frothy headed, superficial little mod girl. But now Bertolucci throws in 
the bitch image simply because it fits what he wants to do with Paul. He 
is evidently not at all interested in Jeanne as a character. He has not 
even tried to think her through adequately, and merely draws on 
stereotypes of women as he needs them to develop his male character. 

To summarize: the film reflects many overused myths and stereotypes of 
women in the treatment of Jeanne. For example, the film reflects men’s 
beliefs that women are inferior beings, made for men’s pleasure; that 
women really want to be humiliated and treated brutally; that women 
are essentially cold and rejecting, and will cut a man down once he’s 
become vulnerable; that women are essentially frivolous characters who 
don't know what they want or where they are headed; they are incapable 
of deep feeling or, true commitment. 

Again, taking the film at its face value, these ideas about women may be 
seen to pervade the film and extend to all other women characters. 
Catherine, the maid, whom we see cleaning up Rosa’s room after the 
suicide, babbles on incoherently about what happened and seems 
stupid. Rosa’s mother is ridiculous in her grief, and is mocked by Paul 
throughout. Rosa herself is revealed to have been a bitch, taking lovers 
behind Paul’s back and giving him nothing. Indeed, the women around 
Paul become symbols for a grotesque and alienated world that offers 
Paul no comfort and no peace. Like Michel in Godard’s BREATHLESS, 
Paul, after using Jeanne for his own ends, becomes her victim. Both 
Michel and Paul die with ironic gestures as if to say, “What else can you 
expect from women?” 

Looking at the film in this way, the image of women in LAST TANGO 
accords well with the images in contemporary fiction from Hemingway 
and Henry Miller to Philip Roth and Norman Mailer. Kate Millet’s 
analyses of the sexual debasement of women in modern fiction apply 
equally to LAST TANGO (see Millet, “Instances of Sexual Politics,” in 
Sexual Politics, New York, 1970). Like women in most fiction, Jeanne is 
a male projection rather than a character in her own right. Bertolucci 
never moves outside of male consciousness to present Jeanne as a 
person. In De Beauvoir’s existential terms, Jeanne remains “the other,” 
and never becomes a subject. 

It is precisely this dehumanizing image of women that contemporary 
feminists are taking exception to.(i) Given the present consciousness 
about women’s roles, it was surprising that more critics did not deal 
with the sexism in the film. Grace Glueck’s review in the New York 
Times (March 28,1973) was the only piece I saw which was totally from 
a feminist point of view. Other female critics—Judith Crist and 
(surprisingly) even Molly Haskell barely mentioned the sexism although 
they were critical of the film as a whole. (2) John Simon was a surprising 
bedfellow, but while he rightly attacked the sexism, he also had to attack 


“women libbers” for not attacking the sexism {New Leader Feb. 19, 
1973). Norman Mailer predictably identified totally with Brando and 
was using his review of the film in the same way as Brando had used the 
film itself, that is, to vent his personal hostility toward society. He exults 
in the humiliating sex scenes while regretting that there was “no shot of 
Brando going up Schneider.” (3) Mailer delights in the degradation of 
Brando’s “beautiful closet-fuck” and recounts the scenes in detail in his 
review. Mailer is full of praise for what Brando reveals about himself 
and his sexual hostility. After going over the sodomizing scene, Mailer 
says about Brando: 

“He has plighted a troth. In our year of the twentieth 
century, how could we ever contract for love with less than 
five hundred pounds of pig shit? With his courage to give 
himself away, we finally recognize the tragedy of his 
expression across twenty five years A stroke of genius to have 
made a speech like that. Over and over, he is saying in this 
film, that one can only arrive at love by springing out of the 
shit in oneself.” 

I am not denying that Mailer and others like him (and Lawrence before 
them all) did not serve an important historical function in breaking 
through sexual taboos that were particularly repressive for women. In 
recognizing that women do have sexual needs and in fact enjoy 
sexuality, these writers destroyed the Victorian notion of woman as a 
pure, innocent being devoid of contact with the earthiness and ugliness 
of sex. Pauline Kael claims a similar breakthrough for LAST TANGO, 
although on a different level. She says that we have been used to 
mechanical sex in pornography but that we had never expected “a sex 
film that would churn up everyone’s emotions.” (4) Obviously, Italian 
(and to a lesser extent, French) consciousness is behind that created by 
the women’s movement in the contemporary United States. Possibly to 
those audiences Jeanne is breaking taboos in handling the affair with 
Paul so casually while continuing her relationship with her finance, 
totally free from guilt. But this merely reflects confusion about what 
being “liberated” means. 

It may be true that Bertolucci is opening up the film form to certain 
realities about sexual relations and is thus contributing to overthrowing 
remaining puritan ideas about sex, but it is a pity that he remained 
within negative stereotypes about women. Bertolucci could have done 
something really interesting with Paul and Jeanne if he had built in an 
historical framework linking film styles to attitudes to sexuality in the 
film. Bertolucci clearly wanted to contrast the irresponsible, New Wave 
world of Jeanne and Tom, with the old style of suffering, the bitter world 
of jealousies, hurt and violence that Paul exists in and that is familiar to 
us from 50s U.S. films. 

Tom, of course, is a parody of the Godardian New Wave filmmaker, 
running around putting up his fingers to make camera shots out of 
everything, and apparently not knowing or caring what Jeanne is doing. 


He is fittingly played by Jean Pierre Leaud, who was discovered by 
Truffaut as a child and has since played in many New Wave movies, 
looking increasingly like Truffaut himself. Tom is characteristically in 
the New Wave ethos in trying to make a film about the progress of his 
love affair leading up to his marriage. His crew creep around after 
Jeanne, filming her meetings with Tom and then filming her childhood 
mansion complete with relics from the past. Real life and the world of 
their film become so entangled that it is hard to say anymore what their 
reality is. Jeanne’s life becomes the film; the film becomes their reality 
together; they live the film rather than making a film imitating their 
lives. 

Bertolucci shows clearly the superficiality, irresponsibility and triviality 
of Jeanne and Tom’s world together. It is a shrewd comment on 
contemporary, fashionably “hip” worlds where people are so 
sophisticated and blase about everything that they have ceased to be 
human beings living in the realities of our society and historical 
moment. It is an entirely escapist world with all the inevitable 
consequences of shallowness that follow escapism. But Bertolucci does 
not deal with Jeanne and Tom’s sexual relationship as a function of their 
world, nor with how unsatisfactory such a casual way of relating must 
be. We see that Jeanne is unthinkingly adored by Tom and that she is 
free to run around as she wishes, but Bertolucci makes no comment on 
the lack of emotional involvement between the two. Had the critique of 
male-female relationships in the New Wave context been made, then 
Jeanne’s interest in Paul could have been accounted for in the sense that 
Paul’s world, despite the degradation, was more interesting. 

Paul, of course, belongs in the pre-New Wave world, where men were 
expected to dominate at their women. From the start, Paul assert 
control of Jeanne and the situation, and he continues that way until 
Jeanne wrests control from him at the end. With the historical 
framework clearly presented, Bertolucci could have explored the drastic 
changes that have taken place in sexual relations in films over the past 
twenty years. Jeanne and Paul are both getting something out of 
returning to clearly defined roles that our era has called in question. 

Both postwar U.S. and New Wave ideas about sex are ultimately shown 
to be inadequate. Jeanne and Paul do not manage to create a new place, 
free from their unsatisfactory lives. Paul uses Jeanne to act out a 
hostility that he brings with him from his painful world. He cannot let 
go of his suffering, be free with her, receive from her. His pain rather 
sours their world, making it harsh and ugly. 

Jeanne, for her part, brings with her a casual irresponsibility and cannot 
meet Paul squarely and directly. She lets him dominate her without 
really confronting him seriously, knowing all the time that she is free to 
leave. Since Jeanne forms the bridge between the two worlds of the film, 
Bertolucci could have used her more effectively than he does. Had he 
developed her fully as a character, he could have contrasted the worlds 
she moves in more completely. From this point of view, it would have 
made structural sense to have Jeanne at the center of the film. With Paul 



taking the center, and Jeanne being superficially treated, the scenes with 
Tom and Jeanne seem irrelevant, except as a Godardian parody. More 
could have been done with the contrast between Paul and Tom as male 
types. Both types interestingly enough evolve out of the same male 
fantasy—that if women become strong, then men become weak, small 
and ineffectual. The Paul types depend on feeling superior to women in 
order to experience themselves as “manly” and worthwhile. The Tom 
types, who predominate in New Wave films, have given up their 
machismo strivings. Young, appealing and cute-looking, few of them 
take their male role very seriously, tending rather to self-mockery and a 
cynical outlook on everything.(5) Often these men are presented as 
dominated by female bitch types. If we are to judge by the movies, the 
training of neither men nor women has yet equipped them for a concept 
of mutuality and equality. 

The contrast between Paul and Tom is implicit in the film, but it is hard 
to see how more could have been made of it without giving Jeanne a 
central role. Only through Jeanne’s consciousness could we come to see 
how Paul is holding on to an outdated macho concept in a world where 
women no longer willingly play a submissive role. On the, other hand, 
how little a man like Tom has to offer. The ending of the film resolves 
nothing and seems contrived because Jeanne has been inadequately 
developed. Had we really known her motivations, we would have had 
the key to the main ideas in the film. 

For Joan Mellen, 

“The ending confirms the characters in their destinies; Paul 
is as worn-out as the chewing gum he takes out of his mouth 
before he dies and deposits under the terrace railing of 
Jeanne’s bourgeois apartment. He is as out-of-date as the 
tango dancers; emphasizing again that he is of another era 
and that there is no beginning again.” (6) 

Mellen sees Jeanne’s action as arising from the fact that she realized 
Paul “was no longer the strong father figure, but a real man beset by the 
identity of a flawed, inadequate human being,” and that she no longer 
wanted him. Another possibility is that Jeanne had come to realize that 
her relationship with Paul was destructive and sick. In order to be 
healthy, she had to kill that part of her that Paul represented. But both 
these interpretations have to be invented from the outside rather than 
“read” from the screen, since there is no evidence within the context of 
the film that any of this is going on. As it stands, the ending appears to 
be merely one more parody of Godard and New Wave cinema. Many 
New Wave films end with a sudden killing that does not appear to have 
much motive or structural meaning (as in BREATHLESS, VIVRE SA 
VIE, SHOOT THE PIANO PLAYER, JULES AND JIM). Sudden death 
simply expresses the New Wave world view of the meaninglessness and 
absurdity of existence. 

To interpret the ending this way, however, is to say that Bertolucci was 
not very serious about the entire film, and this is obviously not the case. 


Much of the confusion ultimately comes down to the problem of the 
film’s style. Bertolucci was clearly heavily influenced by New Wave 
filmmakers, and the opening sequences lead one to believe that the film 
will use that style. There are the location shots of Paris, the jump cuts, 
the meaningless and comic interactions with the lady at the apartment 
house, the mystery surrounding the characters. Bertolucci surely also 
learned from other Italian filmmakers (in turn influenced by the New 
Wave), and uses color and environment somewhat similarly to 
Antonioni in THE RED DESERT. 

But, as I mentioned earlier, there is a suggestion of parody in the way 
the opening scenes are shot. This ironic attitude to the New Wave style 
is at first confusing. Also confusing is the way that Brando seems more 
“real” as a character than anyone else, and thus there is a strangeness 
about his interactions with people. In fact, as the film develops, we 
realize that Bertolucci is using two different styles for the two worlds in 
the film. 

Brando’s world is presented through an aggressive, assaulting kind of 
style. The jump cuts are disorienting and jolting. Scenes often open up 
with the camera close-in on a face, or with a door opening. Often, we do 
not know where we are or who the person is. The narrative sequence is 
interrupted; we do not know anything about time. Brando is simply 
presented in contact with various people, and Bertolucci leaves it to us 
to figure out what they have to do with him and his past life. But the 
style fits Brando’s character and attitudes in the film. The scenes with 
Jeanne and Tom are shot quite differently. There the characters are 
often out in nature. There’s a certain lightness and lyricism in the bright 
colors. The group is often caught in long shot, and there are humorous 
aspects to what they are doing. 

These contrasting styles are both parodied to a degree and it is through 
the irony that Bertolucci expresses the inadequacy of both the 50s U.S. 
style and the French New Wave film style. But still, the framework is 
missing that would make clear what he is saying through the criticism. 
Perhaps Bertolucci could have worked more with symbols to make his 
perspective known. The tango scene is successful because of the 
symbolic meanings it contains. Brando’s truculence and rebelliousness 
here for the first time take on explicitly cultural and anti-bourgeois 
dimensions. His behavior towards Rosa’s mother and towards people in 
the hotel throughout reflects a kind of adolescent rebelliousness against 
these people’s conventionality and rigidity, but all of this is shown 
clearly only in the tango scene. Here, the stiff, artificially dressed and 
made-up couples going through their rigid and highly stylized dance 
sequences symbolize all that is most distasteful to Brando in the old- 
style bourgeois world. He and Jeanne deliberately violate all the 
conventions and expectations of the situation, dancing wildly and 
drunkenly, ending with Brando’s removing his pants and with Jeanne’s 
masturbating Paul under one of the side tables. 


At the same time, Bertolucci has found in the outdated tango a fitting 



corollary for Paul’s jaded ideas about male-female relations. For the first 
time, Paul becomes almost attractive. He has softened finally, and he 
has admitted his love for Jeanne. But, as out of date as the tango 
dancers, he does not understand Jeanne or her world. She is not real for 
him outside of himself. He thinks he can simply force her to marry him 
and make his life bearable, and he has no awareness of what she might 
want. As the two roll around on the tango floor, one realizes that Paul’s 
secure world has slipped out from under him. He is in a world whose 
bearings and rules he does not know and where he is therefore bound to 
fail. 

The tango scene, thus, indicates what Bertolucci might have been able to 
do had he kept control over the film’s direction and built into it symbolic 
connotations that would give it coherence and meaning. There is no 
consistent perspective on Paul because Brando simply takes over the 
character, unheeding of larger meanings Bertolucci may have had in 
mind. In relation to the Brando character, the film is not a close study of 
the Paul type of man nor is it a comment on our sexuality today. Instead, 
the film simply becomes the story of a macho male with a sexy woman 
ready to go along with anything. Brought down to this level, the sex in 
the film becomes the film. Bertolucci has not managed to make the sex 
scenes an analysis of the incompatibility of old and new life styles, or of 
the alienated nature of relationships today. 

However, the film is important in terms of film history. Bertolucci has 
correctly seen the inadequacy of both the 50s U.S. style and the French 
New Wave. He suggests that these styles served a function at the 
particular historical moment that produced them, but that they are 
outdated now. He seems to be saying that we must move on to 
something new, and that our social forms are as outworn as our film 
styles. But he unfortunately failed to provide any direction in this film. 
The framework is lacking that would have made his perspective clear 
and that would have placed styles in their historical context. As a result, 
people naturally focus on the sex scenes and take the film in the most 
literal manner, missing the deeper meanings buried in the film. But 
TANGO does present filmmakers that follow with the challenge of 
carrying out what he failed to do, and of initiating a new direction in 
film form that accords with the liberated radical consciousness of our 
period. 
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1. See the periodical Women and Film (2022 Delaware St, Berkeley, Ca. 
94709), and recent books by female critics: Marjorie Rosen, Popcorn 
Venus: Women, Movies, and the American Dream (N.Y. 1973); and 
Molly Haskell, From Reverence to Rape (N.Y., 1973). 

2. Crist, “LAST TANGO But Not the Last Word,” New York Magazine, 
Feb. 5,1973; Haskell, untitled review, Village Voice, Oct. 26,1972. 

3. Mailer, “A Transit to Narcissus,” New York Review of Books, May 17, 
1973; reprinted in Last Tango in Paris: A Screenplay with Photographs 


(N.Y., 1973 )- 


4- Kael, “Introduction,” in Last Tango in Paris: A Screenplay with 
Photographs. 

5. Michel in BREATHLESS and Charlie in SHOOT THE PIANO PLAYER 
set the tone for male types as did Patricia in BREATHLESS and 
Catherine in JULES AND JIM for female types. Having dropped out of 
the establishment’s rat-race, neither Michel nor Charlie have any 
ambitions left in life. They try to get along as best they can on their own, 
but they end up inevitably becoming involved in crime. Not tough 
enough to handle the gangster world, they try to find solace in love, only 
to be beaten at the end on all fronts. 

6. Mellen, “Sexual Politics and Bertolucci’s LAST TANGO IN PARIS,” in 
Women and Their Sexuality in the New Film (N. Y., 1973), p.144. 

7. Imitations of LAST TANGO, like James Woods’ A GAME OF LOVE, 
take the sexual level by itself and make a pornographic art film out of it. 
TANGO, of course, is not pornography. The sex scenes are not played to 
be arousing at all (I do not understand why Pauline Kael found it so 
exciting, “the most powerfully erotic movie ever made,” she says). While 
the whole style and tone of TANGO is way above any imitation that is 
likely to be made, nevertheless the imitations reflect the slender line 
between pornography and art, which Bertolucci is in danger of ignoring 
in not building a definite perspective into his film. 
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LE RETOUR D'AFRIQUE (RETURN FROM AFRICA) is Alain Tanner’s 
third film and serves as further confirmation that a brilliant film maker 
is emerging out of the Swiss experience, one who knows how to merge 
art and politics in important, powerful ways. Tanner is a spiritual 
descendant of Rohmer and early Truffaut and Godard. He is like 
Rohmer in being unafraid to have characters really talk to each other; 
Truffaut in his cinematic humor, and creative camera and editing 
techniques; Godard in his desire to use cinema for political ends, at least 
the Godard of the “bourgeois revolutionary” period. 

Where Tanner goes Godard one better—and thus is better equipped to 
lure audiences to consider his political messages—is that he sticks closer 
to traditional narrative, concentrating on very real human personalities. 
We care about Tanner’s characters the way we almost never can about 
Godard’s political proxies. 

In LA SALAMANDRE, Tanner’s second feature, made in 1971, he 
focuses on an alienated young worker named Rosemonde (played 
expertly by Bulle Ogier), who bounces all over the industrial landscape 
in her undirected rage. Working with Tanner on the script was John 
Berger, the English Marxist art critic and novelist. The film’s title refers 
to the lizard creature, the salamander; which according to myth can 
survive fire. Rosemonde—supremely individualistic, always in trouble— 
has been burned repeatedly by life’s experiences. And yet she goes 
gamely on, from job to job and from man to man, always searching for 
something she knows not what. She is relatively uneducated, unskilled, 
and naive in almost everything she does. She is also bored, and 
ferociously angry. “I feel like smashing something,” she says after 
another day in the factory. Later she says, “I like the sound of breaking 
windows.” How she manages to survive is a mystery, but she does 
survive and keeps on keeping on. 


In LA SALAMANDRE, as with RETURN FROM AFRICA, the story 




unfolds in two or three directions at once. The ostensible main plot has 
to do with two writers who want to do a story on Rosemonde and 
whether she did or did not shoot her uncle. If one chooses, the film can 
be enjoyed purely on that level. Or, one can move beyond to the 
realization that her guilt or innocence doesn't really matter. Rather, on 
this level, the film is about the relationships established, and the truths 
learned, by the two writers, Paul and Pierre (Jacques Denis and Jean 
Luc Bideau), with Rosemonde serving as their catalyst and teacher. 

On a more political level, LA SALAMANDRE is important because it 
deals not with the usual subject for Modern European Cineastes—a 
member of the upper middle class going through an angst O.D., or a hip- 
artist type bombarded with sensuality and guilt—but with a true 
representative of the the working class. As we meet Rosemonde, she is a 
sausage stuffer in a meat factory, surely not the most exciting work— 
unless one can get off on the sexual symbolism of her hand-labor. What 
we learn about Rosemonde and those she represents, and what 
Rosemonde begins to learn about herself and her real enemies, provides 
a valuable social lesson, subtly delivered. 

Since I haven't seen Tanner’s first effort, the 1968 CHARLES: MORT 
OU VIE (CHARLES: DEAD OR ALIVE), I can but note that the social 
concern is the same, closer in theme perhaps to his latest film. How 
does, can, a sensitive person deal with the crushing weight of Swiss 
bourgeois society and values? Charles, a successful businessman in his 
50s, suddenly drops out of his comfortable lifestyle to hippie it up with 
the budding counterculture. In the end, he is carted off to an asylum, his 
new happiness being an unacceptable form of expression for a straight 
(jacketed) society. 

The protagonists of RETURN FROM AFRICA are a young married 
couple in their mid-20s, Vincent (Frangois Marthouret) and 
Frangoise(Josee Destoop), living a moderately comfortable but 
unexciting life in contemporary Geneva. He works as a landscape 
gardener, she in an art gallery. They are bothered by the future they see 
creeping up on them: a modern apartment, kids, auto trips into the 
country for weekend picnics, and so on, This vision of bourgeois Swiss 
life terrifies them, even though the circle in which they move is not 
particularly inclined in such directions. (At one point, a female friend of 
theirs takes a bath in front of them while Vincent and Frangoise sit a few 
feet away in nonchalant discussion. A very comic scene, perfectly 
capturing the informality of their lifestyle.) Still, in a certain sense, their 
existence is dependent on the bourgeoisie, whose values are constantly 
thrust into their lives: Vincent tends the gardens of the rich, Frangoise 
deals with wealthy art patrons. 

They could break the monotonous pattern of their lives by having a 
child. But they see that prospect as part of the very social programming 
that haunts them—and Frangoise is not at all eager to have a baby. Since 
Vincent is intellectually involved with Third World politics (he reads 
Frantz Fanon on his way to work, in the back of a bouncing pickup 



truck), they decide to go to Africa. They are encouraged in this plan by a 
friend who has been living in Algiers for five years. He says they can stay 
with him for awhile and he'll help Vincent find a job. To finance the trip, 
they sell their car and piano and all the furniture except a mattress for 
their last night’s sleep in Geneva. Shortly before a going away party, they 
receive a telegram from their friend in Algiers telling them not to leave 
immediately, that a letter of explanation will follow. 

Believing that they no doubt will receive the letter the following day and 
then depart, they go ahead with their going away party and sleep off 
their glorious hangovers in excited anticipation of their voyage. But the 
letter does not arrive that day, or the next, or the next, or the next. 
Somewhat embarrassed by the circumstances of their non-departure 
and their friends’ going away party, they simply lie low in their empty 
apartment, eating catered food and doing a lot of screwing. On occasion, 
they skulk out for cigarettes and newspapers, but most of their days and 
nights are spent only with each other, and with the realization that they 
are in Limbo. They are neither in Geneva, since they've long since 
departed emotionally from that deadening place, nor in Algiers, since 
they're not physically there yet. 

It’s a situation ripe for comedy. This modern young couple is virtually 
reduced to hiding out like criminals in an apartment stripped of all 
furnishings but their mattress and packed suitcases, afraid to go out for 
fear of embarrassment. But Tanner ventures far beyond the obvious 
comedy into scenes of real marital depth. The film’s pace slows as we, 
the audience, like Vincent and Frangoise, are forced to deal with the 
painful/joyful aspects of themselves and of their marriage. Their marital 
tide ebbs and flows as they make their way through the days and nights 
waiting for the all-important letter: making love, arguing, figuring out 
what the trip to Africa really means to their lives, why they just didn't 
leave on the day they were supposed to, and so on. As we watch this 
claustrophobic interaction, we learn more about each in ways that make 
us care very deeply about their fate. The letter finally arrives explaining 
that the friend is returning to Switzerland and that they should wait for 
him so that he can give them tips about their new homeland. But we 
know, as they slowly come to realize, that their “return from Africa” is 
permanent. 

The film could end there, but Tanner has involved us too much in the 
lives of his compelling couple. We next see Vincent and Frangoise nine 
months later. They live in a modern high rise apartment complex on the 
outskirts of Geneva, and their suburban domesticity tells us that the 
future they feared is coming all-too-true for them. The film also could 
end here, tying up the narrative neatly with its ironic epilogue. But 
Tanner continues the story, fleshing out in a flawed but brilliant coda his 
social message and his characters’ politics and personalities, which by 
now have become inseparable. 


Let’s go back a bit in following out the plot’s political development. 
Throughout the early part of the film, Vincent’s predilection for Third 



World politics is dealt with in a variety of telling ways. Emilio, an illegal 
Spanish immigrant who works with Vincent, says that he can't get 
involved in questions of international politics anymore. Emilio’s not 
worried about being thrown out of Switzerland, but he says this because 
he feels the revolution has to revolve around local issues of class 
struggle, where people really live, physically and psychologically. 

Vincent hears Emilio but still is fascinated with the downtrodden of 
Africa and how, once he gets there, he'll be able to further the 
revolutionary forces. 

However, a friend’s comment at the going away party throws further 
cold water on Vincent’s intellectual grasp of Third World politics. Even 
though you're going to Africa with little money and will have to find a 
job there to survive, his friend tells him, you'll always be regarded 
somewhat as a representative of the exploiters. You will be a white in a 
dark society, which condition represents wealth and power. Even though 
you don't want to think of yourself in those terms, the friend tells 
Vincent, that will always be a fact of life. 

Still later, Vincent’s principles are further jolted when Emilio tells him 
what it’s like to be an alien in a foreign land—never quite accepted as a 
member of the native society, never totally devoid of feelings of 
homesickness. (Emilio is later deported from Switzerland and sent back 
to Spain. He is accompanied to the train station by a Swiss policeman, 
the same fellow whom we've seen occupying the parking place that 
Vincent and Frangoise regard as their own outside their apartment.) 

All of these observations and remarks prepare us for the finality of 
Vincent’s and Frangoise’s “return from Africa.” Tanner doesn't have to 
show us how they arrived at a decision not to head for Algiers. We 
understand why, and simply move on to their lives nine months later, 
plopped in the middle of the suburban housing complex next to the 
airport, their new life at the heart (as it were) of modern, industrial 
Swiss society punctuated by the incessant, mind-bending sounds of jets 
streaking overhead. (At one point, Frangoise can't take it any more. In 
the middle of one of these low-flying cacophonies, she simply shrieks in 
existential pain. It is a powerful moment.) 

We feel sad and let down by their predicament. But things have changed 
for Frangoise and Vincent; it has been a pregnant nine months. Vincent, 
now working in a nursery, has become more bitter. Frangoise has 
changed the most; she is now out of the house, away from the world of 
the ritzy art gallery, and works for the P.T.T.. At the post office, her 
colleagues are true proletarian women, and they spend much time 
discussing, in their own way, the politics of male and class oppression. 
Frangoise comes not only to appreciate their arguments but also to 
appreciate them, as people, these common worker types with whom she 
has had very little contact in the past. (One of her colleagues we 
recognize is Anne Wiazemsky.) 

One day, Vincent strides into the spotless, modern kitchen (the contrast 
between their lifestyle now and that of nine months previous is 



exemplified in these shots of their boring new apartment, as we 
remember their funky, bohemian loft) with a letter from the owner of 
the apartment complex. As Vincent reads the notice—telling them that 
they can purchase their apartment, probably with a 20 or 30 year 
mortgage, and that if they don't want to buy, they will be evicted within 
30 days—we inwardly groan. The long mortgage would cap their sad 
state, turning them into average, heavily mortgaged bourgeoisie, thus 
sealing their fate, their possibilities of freedom. But Vincent and 
Frangoise reject the idea of owning property and, angered by this 
insulting, exploitative measure by the capitalist owner of the apartment 
complex, decide to organize the tenants in protest. We see Frangoise and 
Vincent meeting with another young couple, discussing the possibilities 
of a rent strike, an occupation, legal action—and apparently their 
organizing efforts are proving quite successful. The comment by Emilio 
at the film’s beginning—about organizing for revolutionary aims at the 
local level, around real class issues—comes back to us as we realize the 
significance of the film’s title. One can read “Return from Africa” as a 
simple descriptive statement, or as a plea. For what Tanner seems to be 
saying to his young, white, semi-hip bourgeois audiences is this: While 
one can learn from and contribute to the Revolution by immersion in 
Third World politics, the real fight is where you are and who you are. 
Start where you can be most effective. From there, the revolutionary 
ripples will eventually merge into larger and larger breakers until, 
someday, they may become a tidal wave as they join with the energy and 
strength of Third World revolts. 

And, surely by now, one would have thought that white radicals of the 
bourgeois West would have learned that lesson. The French left Algeria 
not only because of the Algerian resistance movement (the F.L. N. 
portrayed so powerfully by Pontecorvo in THE BATTLE OF ALGIERS), 
but because within France there were forces operating against further 
colonialism that eventually caught the French power structure in a vise 
of opposition too powerful to ignore. The same was true earlier vis-a-vis 
the French and the Vietnamese. A similar revolutionary pincer- 
movement forced the U.S. out of direct involvement in Indochina, as 
things got too hot for the U.S. power center not only in Vietnam, but in 
the United States as well—and, most significantly, within the U.S. 
military establishment. The same pattern holds true for Portugal and its 
colonies. On domestic issues, the same forces are at work: By organizing 
around real problems that affect the working and lower and middle 
classes where they live—with inflation issues, consumerism, etc. radicals 
have been making much headway lately. The old tactics of rousing the 
rabble with pure socialist rhetoric simply turns people off, and is often 
counterproductive. (And leads to such infantilism as the Symbionese 
Liberation Army’s dreams of the imminent revolution.) 

Revolution is hard, constant, back breaking and often boring work. In 
the complacent middle-class societies of the capitalist West, it may 
never come about in one fell swoop, but rather in slow, effective, radical 
readjustments until one day we'll all be surprised to see the 
revolutionary structures just around the corner. The fight won't be easy, 



and it may even turn violent at times (power usually isn't yielded 
without some bloodshed). But the point is—and Tanner makes it 
beautifully in LE RETOUR D'AFRIQUE—that the fight begins where you 
are, and where you have the most leverage. 

Toward the end of the film, Vincent and Franchise, excited by their 
radical tenant organizing and the realization that they have now finally 
“returned from Africa” and are in Switzerland to stay, decide—almost 
defiantly—to have a child. Since the revolutionary transformation of 
Swiss society is not going to happen overnight, and probably not in their 
lifetime, they decide, with deliciously wicked smiles, to breed “enemies 
of the state.” Their children, they agree, will be “gentle but evil,” raised 
in a loving, radical household. 

Which brings us to the film’s final moments. After the baby is weaned, 
Frangoise asks, who will take care of the child at home? Vincent looks 
puzzled. Naturally you will, he tells Frangoise. I'm certainly not 
equipped to do so, and besides I'd feel silly wheeling a pram down the 
street, sitting with all the young mothers at the park while the baby 
plays in the sandbox. But Frangoise, newly reinforced by the education 
provided by her P.T.T. colleagues, is adamant and won't budge. They 
argue the issue for hours without solving the problem. Finally, Vincent 
suggests flipping a coin. Whoever loses will take care of the child during 
the day. Frangoise agrees to this strange arrangement; at least she’s 
brought Vincent around this far. Vincent flips the coin, it lands, they 
both peer over to see how it fell—and Tanner freezes the frame and ends 
the movie. 

The film is essentially divided into three parts—their Geneva life prior to 
“leaving,” their stay in the apartment, their new life. Each part exhibits a 
cinematic rhythm consonant with what’s going on in the lives of Vincent 
and Frangoise. The black-and-white film opens languidly, panning 
Geneva, people going to work, the factories, a man entering a phone 
booth, a couple sleeping. Slowly Tanner settles in on the couple. (It is 
reminiscent of Ermanno Olmi’s brilliantly riffed opening for THE 
FIANCES. Such openings suggest that the filmmaker could create his 
film around any of these people, but for some reason decides to focus on 
this couple and not that.) The phone rings. Vincent crawls out of bed 
and, so as not to wake Frangoise, takes the phone over to a corner and 
talks while sitting on the bare floor of what we recognize as a loft 
apartment. It is Emilio calling—his bicycle tire has been punctured by a 
nail (a bad omen for this illegal immigrant), and Vincent will have to 
pick him up on his way to work. With remarkable cinematic economy, 
Tanner has told us much about Vincent, his sensitivity to Frangoise, 
their slightly bohemian lifestyle, the drabness of Geneva, and a hint of 
what faces Emilio. 

In this first section, Tanner is faced with a monumental task: to convey 
the boredom affecting Vincent and Frangoise in the stultifying 
atmosphere of Swiss society without boring us, the viewers, in the 
process. Vincent talks much about the excitement of the movies and of 



socialism. There are overheard shots of streets with cars dutifully 
following big arrows (Tati used similar shots in MON ONCLE, for the 
same purpose). One hardly ever sees a customer in the silent art gallery 
where Frangoise works, Vincent recites out loud and with increasing 
rage the litany of street names on his way to and from work. Slowly but 
surely, Tanner has constructed a deadening rhythm, preparing us for 
some major move on the part of his characters. The film gains speed as 
they move closer and closer to their departure for Africa. 

The next section is perhaps the most daring, as Vincent and Frangoise 
hide out in their empty apartment, waiting for the letter that will finally 
allow them to join their minds in Algeria. Tanner slows his cinematic 
rhythm to a crawl and forces us a us to experience the enervating ennui 
that envelopes his characters, then the tension between them as the 
daily torture of waiting takes it toll, and finally their growth and 
reconciliation as they determine not to leave for Africa after all. Their 
dilemma is almost excruciating to watch, but as they grow, we grow with 
them, until finally we are permitted to leave that seriocomic limbo. 

The final third of the film, their life in the housing complex, is rendered 
in a jagged and nervous rhythm, consonant with what Vincent and 
Frangoise are going through as they come to terms with their inability to 
make the grand leap to Africa. Their conversations are constantly 
interrupted by the roar of passing jets, there are cars everywhere 
heading to and from the central city, they are more and more at the 
mercy of machines. But, once they make their mental decision to stay, to 
fight, and to breed “enemies of the state,” their smiles return. The love 
that we know runs deep between them comes even more to the fore, and 
we are infused with a feeling of revolutionary optimism. The ambiguity 
of the final freeze frame is merely Tanner’s way of saying that the 
question of who cares for the baby at home is really not that important. 
This couple is going to make it, without losing their ideals, and the 
revolutionary potential has thus been strengthened. 

The acting by Frangois Marthouret and Josee Destoop as Vincent and 
Frangoise is superb, especially that of Destoop, who goes from being a 
fairly compliant appendage to her husband to become a woman of 
strength and personal identity. The black-and-white cinematography, 
excellently muted and lighted, is the work of Renato Berta and Carlo 
Varini, who also worked on Tanner’s two earlier films. The tight script is 
by Tanner, and his love-hate relationship with his native Switzerland is 
powerfully rendered. (There is one devastating piece of editing in the 
film; a character talks of the pain caused by Swiss capitalism; the next 
shot is of a Swissair jet, its tail sticking up into the frame, sliding across 
the screen, as if a sharp knife slicing at the vitals.) 

It is by no means a perfect film. Its running time is 108 minutes, and it 
could easily be cut by ten or fifteen minutes. At times the pacing is off. 
And Tanner is all too prone to imitative experiments (he grossly 
overuses a slow horizontal pan, a la Godard, in the post office sequence), 
or over-heavy symbolism (his metaphor of a tree being cut down in the 



poor housing project was hackneyed decades ago in A TREE GROWS IN 
BROOKLYN). But the power and importance of what he has to say, and 
the beautifully eccentric way in which he says it, more than make up for 
these occasional lapses. 

Tanner is not a part of the “youth explosion”, of film makers. He’s 45 
and paid his dues in England nearly two decades ago (working in the 
Free Cinema movement, and later as an editor at the BBC), and then for 
many years as a director of documentaries for Swiss television. His films 
exhibit a great deal of care and preplanning, spaced out as they are 
about every two or three years, and apparently he is able to produce 
these gems on very low budgets. He shot LA SALAMANDRE on 16 mm 
(blown up to 35mm), with a small crew and in only a few shooting days, 
at a total cost of about $80,000. 

Tanner’s got something, that creative spark of the genuine artist, and a 
deeply committed one at that. One looks forward with anticipation to his 
future efforts. 
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Michael Cimino’s new Clint Eastwood vehicle, THUNDERBOLT AND 
LIGHTFOOT, has been given short shrift by reviewers. But, like 
WALKING TALL and several other recent films that have been scorned 
by big city critics, it has been doing well in neighborhood theaters and 
drive-ins. THUNDERBOLT AND LIGHTFOOT is a hybrid of several 
currently popular formulas: male friendship, paranoid chase, and big 
heist. It draws heavily on such films as VANISHING POINT, 
SCARECROW, COPS AND ROBBERS, MIDNIGHT COWBOY, 
SLITHER, THE STING, BUTCH CASSIDY AND THE SUNDANCE KID, 
THE OUTFIT, THE LAST DETAIL, and DIRTY MARY AND CRAZY 
LARRY. I is distinguished from its predecessors largely by the audacity 
with which it plays with the barely submerged homosexual element in 
the male friendship formula, and by its frank and undisguised contempt 
for heterosexuality. 

I saw the film in a medium-sized industrial city in upstate New York. 
There it was clear from the enthusiastic response of a predominantly 
working class audience that Cimino’s efforts (he is responsible for the 
script as well as the direction) touched a responsive chord. The film 
seems to occupy and exploit an area where homosexual and working 
class attitudes towards women overlap. 

Clint Eastwood plays Thunderbolt, an itinerant bank robber on the run 
from former members of his gang who are convinced he betrayed them 
to the cops. He is picked up by Lightfoot (Jeff Bridges) in one of those 
“customized” Detroit cars covered with spidery blue lines. The two of 
them lead their pursuers, Red Leary (George Kennedy) and Goody 
(Geoffrey Lewis), on a merry chase until the latter can be persuaded that 
Thunderbolt never did squeal on them after all. Following a lukewarm 
reconciliation, all four uneasily join forces to repeat the spectacular heist 
which gave Thunderbolt his name: the theft of one-half million dollars 
from Montana Armored with the aid of a U.S. Army artillery piece which 
launches armor-piercing shells through inches of heat-tempered steel. 
The theft is successful, but the thieves fall out among themselves. Leary 




beats up on Lightfoot, makes off with the loot, and is subsequently 
killed. Thunderbolt and Lightfoot not only escape, but stumble on an 
ancient one-room schoolhouse where the loot from the first Montana 
Armored robbery had been hidden behind a blackboard. They recover 
the money and fulfill Lightfoot’s fondest wish—to pay cash down for a 
spanking new white Cadillac convertible . But while they are driving off 
into the sunset, Lightfoot dies of the beating he received from Leary. 
Thunderbolt must go on alone. 

Whereas the boy-meets-boy formula is usually a peripheral element in 
what are primarily action films, in THUNDERBOLT AND LIGHTFOOT 
the male romance moves to the fore. The action becomes a thinly 
disguised metaphor for the sexual tensions between the two principle 
characters. The flavor of their relationship is established immediately by 
Lightfoot’s overtures of friendship which descend quickly to innuendo. 
He observes that they shouldn't been seen together so much, since 
people will begin to talk: “Where there’s smoke, there’s fire.” Lest we 
worry about Lightfoot’s heterosexuality, however, the next scene shows 
him securing two young women for himself and Thunderbolt. 
Thunderbolt is reluctant and uncomfortable, but allows himself to be 
seduced. A close up of his face while he is being worked over (making 
love is not quite the word for it) reveals a variety of emotions from 
embarrassment to boredom—anything but pleasure. God forbid the 
Eastwood character should obtain pleasure from another, especially a 
woman. As usual, he is sufficient unto himself. Both young women are 
treated badly, exploited for locker room laughs. Only one woman in the 
film, a hippie motorcyclist, is able to withstand the overwhelming power 
of machismo. Her independence is applauded, perhaps because the film 
is more angry at heterosexuality than at women per se. 

All the heterosexual couples in the film are humiliated. Thunderbolt and 
Leary burst in on a comical middle-aged couple (Montana Armored’s 
manager and his wife) in their suburban bedroom, and then on the 
couple’s daughter who is energetically making love with a young man. 
Later we get a brief shot of this latter couple, naked and vulnerable, 
bound to each other with rope in an ugly parody of the sexual act. When 
Thunderbolt and Lightfoot stumble on the schoolhouse at the end, they 
surprise a Jewish couple who are sightseeing. The couple’s reaction to 
the macho vibes of Thunderbolt and Lightfoot is terror. The husband, in 
a comical display of urban fecklessness, unburdens himself of his 
Instamatic and other paraphernalia before fleeing to his station wagon. 

Not only are heterosexual couples the object of ridicule, but 
heterosexual passion is portrayed as grotesque. Leary is mocked for his 
dirty-old-man view of women, while a porcine telegraph operator 
slavers over Playboy pin ups and spends much of his time masturbating 
in the john. Frustrated heterosexual desires, then, are demeaning and 
obsessional, while unconsummated homosexual passion is 
sentimentalized as both ennobling and liberating. 


The humiliation of women and heterosexual couples is contrasted to the 



affection and tenderness exchanged by Thunderbolt and Lightfoot and 
to the male pin-up stance the film adopts toward Eastwood. He is 
constantly preening himself—removing his shirt, flexing his muscles, 
taking off his belt—while the camera prowls around him, looking for the 
most flattering angle, the most seductive pose. 

The homosexual fable becomes more explicit when Lightfoot dresses in 
drag in order to incapacitate the telegraph operator so that he won't turn 
in an alarm when the bank is busted. In a bizarre sexual allegory which 
one hesitates to disturb, Lightfoot zaps the man with a blackjack that he 
pulls out of his underpants, otherwise stuffed with gauze and tape for 
use in gagging the victim. We get a generous glimpse of Lightfoot’s ass 
under his dress, covered with a body stocking, as he exits through a 
window. 

Meanwhile, Thunderbolt and Leary are performing the heist. The two 
sequences are complimentary, and their relation is underscored by 
crosscutting between them. This occasion is the only time in the film in 
which Thunderbolt and Lightfoot are separated. The separation seems 
to allow them safely and symbolically to indulge in their homosexual 
role fantasies without danger of real consummation. Lightfoot’s 
feminine attire compliments Thunderbolt’s phallic cannon. Even the use 
of stockings underlines the symbolic relationship: Lightfoot wears 
women’s stockings over the lower half of his body; Thunderbolt and 
Leary wear stockings over their heads. 

Thunderbolt and Lightfoot (still in drag) are reunited in their car at a 
drive-in after the robbery. To avoid suspicion Lightfoot snuggles up to 
Thunderbolt in a parody of a heterosexual couple. This is the highpoint 
of homosexual play—and as such, most be suppressed if the theme is not 
to become explicit. 

From here on in, it is downhill. The police find their trail, and Leary 
punishes Lightfoot by beating him senseless. This act itself is one of 
jealous rage; Leary and Thunderbolt had been friends since the Korean 
War. The beating gradually paralyzes Lightfoot’s leg (castration), 
complimenting Thunderbolt’s damaged leg (we get a glimpse of his 
brace in the beginning). Once castrated, Lightfoot can only die. After 
another symbolic exchange of cigars, he expires, his face contorted in an 
ugly grin as he says he feels like a hero. But, and here the film adopts a 
tone of elegiac masculine sentimentality, the price has been too high. 
Lightfoot must die because homosexual male love is still taboo, because 
society will not permit the consummation the film strains to achieve. 
Lightfoot’s longing had become too explicit for him to be allowed to 
survive. Leary, the most sexually repressed and adolescent of the four 
male characters, goaded by Lightfoot’s sexual precocity and his own 
semi-acknowledged jealousy, acts out society’s prohibition by beating 
Lightfoot to death. The violence of Leary’s own death, torn to pieces by 
dogs, is an indication of the film’s sympathies. 

The relation between Leary, Thunderbolt, and Lightfoot is in one sense a 
commentary on the changing male image in films of the 50s, 60s, and 



70s. Leary, the oldest, having had his most vital experience in the 
Korean War, embodies the repressed sexuality of the 50s, a decade of 
domesticity and sexual underdevelopment. Thunderbolt, some ten 
years younger, is the self-contained loner of the 60s, identified with the 
Eastwood persona of the Leone cycle and the Siegel films. Lightfoot is 
the sexually ambiguous youth of the 70s, heir to the 60s breakdown of 
sex roles. He is as dangerous to the system of sex taboos as he is to the 
system of law and order. He threatens the 50s male image by mocking 
its bad faith, and tries to seduce the 60s loner into an idyllic male 
community. This proves to be impossible. 

The lament for an impossible ad fugitive homosexual love is merged 
with a tearful tribute to lost innocence and youth. The three older men 
live in the shadow of the past—of meaningful actions (the Korean War, 
the first Montana Armored job) which occurred years ago. Thunderbolt 
tells Lightfoot he appeared ten years too late. The second Montana 
Armored robbery is a pale copy of the first one. Two of the original gang 
members have been killed—the mastermind and the electronics expert— 
and the survivors are barely adequate to the task. The association of the 
loot from the first robbery with the old schoolhouse where it was hidden 
accentuates the sense of loss. (The schoolhouse is now an historical 
monument, and its original sight the scene of a large modern school 
—“Progress,” comments Thunderbolt.) For a moment it looks as if the 
past can be recovered, but this proves a false hope. Lightfoot is already 
dying. 

Who or what is responsible for this failure is not entirely clear. Leary is 
the proximate cause, but he in turn embodies a complex of cultural 
attitudes towards sex that must find their ultimate source in postwar 
U.S. society. Society and its institutions do not figure heavily in the film 
except as caricature heavies. The most revealing sequence involves the 
quartet’s attempts to find work to finance the heist. Aside from 
Thunderbolt, who works as a welder, the jobs they secure are intended 
to appear ludicrous. Goody works as a Good Humor man and is 
subjected to humiliations at the hands of small and impertinent 
children. The absence of all but the most submerged social criticism is 
itself suggestive. We just take it for granted that four men of different 
ages and indefinite class should exist in a criminal relationship to 
society. The only way men can be men, free from demeaning work and 
domestic suffocation, is on the road and outside the law in an idyllic 
male community, itself fragile and short-lived. 

The most likely candidates for the Enemy are women who become the 
scapegoats for male frustration and dissatisfaction. True, it is Leary who 
kills Lightfoot, but he is merely the instrument of heterosexual 
oppression. Thunderbolt’s complaint while passively enduring the 
sexual attentions of a woman early in the film can stand as an epitaph 
for all Cimino’s men: “You're killing me.” 
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Rarely are motion pictures ever made as vehicles for talents other than 
actors or actresses. But in the case of THE GOLDEN VOYAGE OF 
SINBAD, we can attribute the entire production to the unlikely talents of 
the special effects man. Ray Harryhausen now exists as one of the most 
unusual commercial commodities in the film industry, and no one else 
in the past or present has ever achieved his unique stature as both an 
artist and a proven box office risk. 

Harryhausen’s specialty is stop-motion puppet animation: a rarified, 
painstaking art form in which jointed rubber puppets are animated 
frame by frame so that they seem to assume lives of their own when the 
resulting film is projected at 24 fps. His mastery of this outwardly 
modest technique together with his skill at selling fanciful stories as 
though they were sound business propositions (which they are, in his 
hands) has led to a lucrative association with producer Charles Schneer 
that has lasted since 1955—quite a remarkable feat in an industry noted 
for changing partners. But the longevity of the Harryhausen-Schneer 
team has had two unfortunate consequences that are both evident in 
their latest product, THE GOLDEN VOYAGE OF SINBAD. The first is 
that Harryhausen—who exercises considerable control over all his 
stories—is making the same pictures today that he was making twenty 
years ago. The second is that his tired formula has worn so thin that his 
pictures are almost boring. 

Granting that overall movie audiences are relatively undiscriminating, 
the only thing that accounts for the continuing success of Harryhauen’s 
pictures is that they are geared for a young audience that virtually 
replaces itself with fresh blood during the course of the three and four 
years necessary for him to complete a film. Consequently, each new 
release finds a fresh and receptive audience for whom his old bag of 
tricks is tantalizing and fascinating. But for critics, fans and enthusiasts 
who seen and studied all of Harryhausen’s films—fourteen features since 
1949—the absence of any kind of artistic maturity cannot be explained 




away by saying that we fans have simply outgrown the kind of picture he 
is making and always has made. Unless one extrapolates into 
abstraction, little can be said about Harryhausen’s pictures beyond what 
is shown on the screen. And unless one is willing to experience all sorts 
of abuse, there isn't much point in trying to convince anyone that 
Harryhausen’s movies are anything more than mere fairy tales. 

Not that fairy tales don't have a place in cinema. There is a place for 
good fairy tales and fantasies; unfortunately, most of Harryhausen’s 
pictures, especially his more recent ones, scarcely rate even at that. 

The problem is and always has been that Ray Harryhausen’s movies are 
invariably made for the wrong reason. They are made to exploit one 
man’s unique—almost freakish—talent for creating unusual visual 
effects. Every other consideration in production comes second to that, 
including such overwhelmingly more important things as story and 
direction. True, a Harryhausen-Schneer production is always polished 
and tastefully presented But the flashy exterior and the razzle dazzle of 
the special effects cannot possibly support the weight of a two-hour 
motion picture, and the results are almost always unbalanced and 
dismal. The viewer quickly finds her/himself impatiently waiting for the 
next animated sequence, since the uncanny manipulation of 
Harryhausen’s lifelike puppets is more lively than regular action in his 
pictures. In fact, the animated special effects are always the highlights— 
the only highlights—of any Harryhausen film. One cannot help but sense 
that the remaining footage in his movies is as flaccid as it always is 
because producer Schneer intentionally hires directors who are 
uninventive enough not to interfere with the often extreme directorial 
control which Harryhausen must wield in order to pull off some of his 
carefully synchronized effects. 

The natural results of such topsy turvy filmmaking is that the special 
effects sequences—the appearance of a centaur here, a griffin there—are 
strung together by pure contrivance and last minute explanations 
discharged as hastily and enigmatically as possible to discourage any 
confusion on the part of the viewer. Characters who cannot possibly 
compete with the likes of Harryhausen’s animated monsters are rarely if 
ever developed beyond the point of simple identification, and the 
missions and quests they inevitably undertake are reduced to 
insignificance in the course of their encounters with the individual 
“special effects sequences.” 

But no Harryhausen enthusiast could ever responsibly say that Ray 
Harryhausen is a disinterested craftsman. In spite of the unevenness of 
his films, Harryhausen has proved by sheer tenacity that he is dedicated 
to fantasy entertainment. His two most charming films are THE 
SEVENTH VOYAGE OF SINBAD and THE THREE WORLDS OF 
GULLIVER, made virtually back to back from 1957 to i960. They are so 
good that they dispel at once any notion that Harryhausen is 
incompetent either as a storyteller or an artist. At the time of their 
release, both films were innovative and daring; hardly anything like 



them had been made since KING KONG. Even now, they both clearly 
reflect a feeling of enthusiasm and esprit de corps from the casts and 
crews who must have known they were working on something new and 
exciting. The two films were the beginnings of Harryhausen’s “thrill- 
packed quest” formula. As such they contained all the virtues of the 
formula and none of the crushing drawbacks that were to appear later 
with age. High among the virtues was a sense of humor, refined and 
gentle to the point of having just enough quaint charm to offset the 
startling realism of the films—and the resulting implications that the 
often violent and grisly stories were meant to be taken seriously. The 
delicate balance of humor and realism can slide on the one hand 
towards a kind of parody unworthy of Harryhausen’s talent, or on the 
other towards an overbearing seriousness that can be simply boring 
when the story being told is unabashedly preposterous. The balance is 
evidently difficult to maintain. In Harryhausen’s more recent fantasies, 
the deciding factors have tipped in the latter direction. And the added 
seriousness, rather than making the movies more respectable, has made 
them hard to sit through. 

This certainly holds true in GOLDEN VOYAGE. The plot of this film is 
hazy at best; scarcely is it stated before it’s lost in the visuals. At least 
two sittings are necessary to realize that there even was a plot, and that 
what little plot there was is not worth remembering anyway. 

What one cannot help but remember, however, are the visual effects. 
While Harryhausen’s films have their shortcomings, there can be no 
doubt that Harryhausen himself is a genius in his own particular field — 
conceiving and realizing bizarre and stunning visions of fantasy. The 
highlight of the film is a fantastic duel between a living, six-armed “Kali” 
statue and Sinbad’s crew. One forgets that the fight is unmotivated and 
unnecessary. It justifies itself in its flawless execution and almost drug¬ 
like conceptualization. A better understanding of Harryhausen’s 
technique—and an appreciation of his patience and concentration—can 
be gained by analyzing the sequence. 

The fight was initially choreographed step-by-step and blow-by-blow. 
Then, on the set, it was photographed twice by a camera chained down 
to guarantee absolute steadiness. On the first filming, the actors 
portraying Sinbad and his crew went through their carefully blocked-out 
motions with a rather peculiar adversary: two stunt men strapped 
together back-to-back, each holding a sword, so they would move as one 
body, and yet could duel with two of Sinbad’s crew at a time. The two 
stunt men, of course, were acting as “stand-ins” for the Kali statue that 
would be added months later in Harryhausen’s private studio. Then, on 
the second filming, the men standing in for Kali stayed on the sidelines 
and watched as Sinbad and his crew went through exactly the same 
dueling motions, except this time with no adversary at all. Here Sinbad’s 
blows and parries amounted to little more than meticulous shadow 
boxing with an empty space later to be occupied by the foam rubber 
puppet of Kali. 



Puppet in hand, Harryhausen then took over in his studio. First, he 
projected the shadow boxing fight—without the stand-ins—one frame at 
a time onto a translucent screen, from the back. In front of the screen, 
he manipulated his ten-inch-tall puppet of Kali, moving it 
infinitesimally and photographing it after each slight alteration in 
position, frame by frame, at the same time rephotographing the 
corresponding frame of background footage. The resulting composite 
shows the puppet seemingly blended in with the actors who had 
previously been battling nothing but thin air on the set. The other 
version of the fight, with the strapped together stand-ins, was used as 
reference by Harryhausen in calculating precisely how to move the Kali 
puppet so it would synchronize with the actors already on film. 

Even at its simplest, this is a pretty complicated process, and the 
patience and planning it requires accounts for the lengthy amount of 
time necessary for Harryhausen to complete a picture. 

THE GOLDEN VOYAGE OF SINBAD makes little effort to disguise the 
fact that it was devised and produced as a showcase for Harryhausen’s 
artistry. The film has been commercially successful, and already Schneer 
and Harryhausen have announced another Arabian Nights adventure. 
But the uniqueness of GOLDEN VOYAGE when compared to the 
naturalism of most movies being produced today should not blind 
viewers, critics and producers to the rich and dramatic possibilities of a 
fantasy—even a “thrill packed quest”—that is constructed as a total 
entity in which all sequences and characters are motivated and relevant 
to the story. And rather than continuing to exploit a proven formula 
without regard to dramatic totality, Harryhausen and Schneer ought to 
reconsider the qualities that have given some motion pictures a kind of 
timeless humanity—perhaps the very same qualities that have made 
even the Arabian Nights endure over the centuries. 
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Manuel Herrera’s GIRON (Cuba, 1973, distributed in the U.S. by 
Tricontinental as BAY OF PIGS) is a documentary about the Cuban 
victory over C.I.A. trained and equipped Cuban exile mercenaries at 
Playa Giron in mid-April, 1961. This 72 hour war, which ended on the 
beach of Playa Giron, failed to shatter the Cuban Revolution. Between 
the premature raids, carried out on April 15 by U.S. B-26 bombers, and 
the actual landing of troops two days later, Fidel Castro declared that 
the Cuban Revolution was the first socialist revolution in the Western 
hemisphere. The Cuban people rallied behind Castro and the Cuban 
military easily defeated the ragtag band of mercenaries, many of whom 
had owned a great deal of property in prerevolutionary Cuba. 

But GIRON is not a conventional documentary. At times it seems we are 
watching AIR FORCE or one of those Korean War flics. A handsome 
young man clambers up the ladder of a fighter plane, he adjusts his 
helmet and harness, the cockpit cover slides to, the crew pulls the blocks 
from the wheels, and the sleek jet fires down the runway into the early 
morning sky. Although GIRON is called a documentary, it is a 
fascinating, provocative attempt to mesh documentary footage with 
historical reenactments shot and edited in the style of the Hollywood 
war film. 

The documents are actual footage shot by combat cameramen plus what 
is apparently some other war footage, still photographs, maps, 
narration, radio speeches, and interviews. The reenactments, on the 
other hand, use handheld subjective camera shots, multiple perspective, 
quick editing (sometimes approaching Eisenteinian montage), emotion¬ 
laden music, typical war film soundtrack. But even more than the 
techniques, the structure and content of these reenactments resemble 
those of the fictional war film. Isolated units engage in fire fights. 

Fighter pilots exchange frantic radio messages. Reaction shots are 
inserted into continuous action And individual heroes’ activities are 
highlighted (“Here’s where I was when it started, here’s what I did” ). 




Unlike Costa-Gavras, Pontecorvo, Rossi, Petrie, and the new German 
and French historical reenactments, Manuel Herrera and his 
collaborators do not obscure the difference between truth and fiction, 
between documentary and reenactment, between then and now. 

Instead, they heighten it through alienation techniques like those 
developed by Brecht and Godard. And these intrusions supply some of 
the best moments in the film. A small unit is pinned down by a 
mercenary machine-gun emplacement. The scene is a reenactment 
narrated by an actual veteran of the battle telling his own story. This 
soldier grabs a grenade from a comrade and crawls down a drainage 
ditch alongside the road that separates the two groups. In the voice over, 
he talks about his fear and about how he never used a grenade before. 
Once in position, he puts the grenade pin in his mouth and pulls. 
Nothing happens. He explains how he had seen that in movies, but that 
it doesn't work. He would have pulled all his teeth out. Finally, he 
primes the grenade and wipes out the mercenaries’ strong point. 

A young woman has volunteered to take a message back to headquarters 
from a group that has been cut off by the enemy. It is night. She and a 
male companion think they are surrounded by the mercenaries. She 
explains in voice over how she tries to eat the letter because she had 
seen them do that in the movies, but the letter is a long one. These digs 
at Hollywood films are double edged. First, they serve to distance us 
from the reenactments, to show us that they are staged fictions. Second, 
they are sly digs at the United States, whose trained mercenaries are the 
villains of the piece. By showing that many of the conventions of the 
Hollywood war film are fallacious, GIRON intends to shake its 
audience’s confidence in these films’ whole ideological base. It’s like 
saying that John Wayne’s ability to pull out a grenade pin in a 
Hollywood movie has no bearing on real life, in which the Cuban army 
can easily defeat U.S. sponsored troops. GIRON celebrates Cuba’s hard- 
won independence from U.S. imperialism at the same time that it 
declares its own freedom from Hollywood’s cinematic hegemony. These 
two scenes and their multifaceted implications show how complex and 
freshly experimental this film is. 

But the film also testifies to the grave dangers involved in borrowing 
fictional film techniques from Hollywood films. It strengthens the claim 
of Godard, Gorin, the Cahiers du cinema group, and others that form 
has no neutral existence. In their view, all aspects of film form—types of 
shots, modes of editing, particular camera movements—imply a certain 
world view. Since most film techniques were developed by bourgeois 
film makers, these techniques express, according to this view, bourgeois 
values. While there is much about this extreme opinion that I find 
unacceptable, the presence of these “bourgeois” forms does undercut the 
film’s revolutionary content. 

Bourgeois film makers from Griffith to Hitchcock and Truffaut 
developed these techniques (for example, invisible editing, subjective 
camera movements, constructing scenes from footage shot from 
different perspectives) the better to manipulate audiences emotionally 



by involving viewers in the action, by drawing them into the film world. 
The result is to deny the audience any access to a rational analysis of 
their situation inside and certainly outside the theater. In an interview 
in Cine Cubano (Nos. 86-88), Manuel Herrera spoke directly about this 
problem and about his own intentions: 

“For a long time, capitalist cinema taught us to look at films, 
but only that: to look. It never taught us to think. The 
narrative structures were organized in such a way as to 
prevent the spectator from thinking, to prevent any possible 
reflection. It is up to us, as Lenin said, to assimilate and to 
transform everything of value the culture has developed.” 

But in GIRON, the alienation techniques are not strong enough. The 
“fictional” segments of GIRON sweep the audience up and force it to 
accept without question a glorification of war, of tanks, guns, and 
planes, of male prowess in war, of the “that’s-the-way-it-has-to-be” 
attitude toward death in combat, by presenting war and its equipment in 
a visually exciting way. 

Admittedly, anyone who thinks very carefully about it, who compares 
Cuba under the Mafia, Uncle Sam, and Batista with present day Cuba, 
must rejoice in the Cuban victory at Playa Giron. But, does that mean 
that we must accept John Wayne’s mentality, that we must buy into the 
glorification of arms simply because they serve a revolutionary end? 

This is not an easy question. In thinking about it, I am reminded of the 
East German poet Wolf Bierman’s scathing lines about the superficial 
change from one position to another without an accompanying change 
in heart. 

“With the hard broom of Stalin we 
So rubbed our bodies down the back 
The backside now is scratched all red 
That formerly was brown. 

(“Germany: A Winter’s Tale; Part One”) 

John Wayne’s response to the world is no more acceptable in a Cuban 
film than it is in an U.S. film. This is not to put forward a pacifist line; 
the C.I.A.-trained, gusano mercenaries had to be defeated. But that is no 
justification for reveling in their suffering and death. (For example, the 
film has scenes in which the defeated, fleeing mercenaries viciously fight 
and club each other over the few remaining rubber rafts which could 
take them to safety.) 

In GIRON there is a disjuncture between showing the artifice of the 
narration (the reenactments stand out very clearly as reenactments), yet 
encouraging the audience to get caught up in the heroics of a selected 
number of representative combatants. The film lacks an analysis of the 
forces behind mobilization both in Cuba and in the United States. Once 
the emotional rather than the analytical method of filmmaking is 
accepted, the eye becomes more important than the brain. Thus, the 
visually interesting exploits of a few fighter pilots are emphasized. The 



mobilization of factory workers, the supplying of the defense forces, the 
participation of women and black Cubans are ignored. We are told that, 
contrary to U.S. expectations, the Cuban people rallied around their 
government, but nowhere in the film is this statement demonstrated. 

We see one still photograph of crowds listening to a speech by Fidel 
Castro on the eve of the war. Other than that we see only that the regular 
military (most of the men interviewed were veterans of the guerrilla war 
against Batista) and the militia carried out their assigned tasks. The film 
leaves the civilian population’s participation unexamined. One funny 
sequence which details the comic reactions of an aged peasant to the 
war strengthens the feeling that the civilian population did not 
participate in or understand the war. Except for a few eye witnesses, no 
civilians were interviewed. 

Not only does the film, by default, present an elitist view of participation 
in turning back the invasion, by default it also presents a racist and 
sexist one. Although Cuba has a large black population, the only non¬ 
white (a mulatto) specifically mentioned in the film tried to run away 
after he was wounded. An old man physically restrained him and 
persuaded him that it was more dangerous to run than to stay. Another 
time, two female witnesses were interviewed extensively. The one female 
participant, a lovely woman with long flowing black hair, was in the film 
for poetic visual effect—her letter carrying mission was peripheral in the 
context of the film and was dropped before it was completed. In sum, 
the film presents the conventional idea that males do things while 
women watch. 

Because of its emotional impact, the film’s Hollywood aspect dominates 
the “documentary” part of the film. GIRON ends up glorifying the same 
thing the Hollywood war film glorifies, the military establishment. It 
isolates a military moment from history and from the social, political, 
and economic totality of Cuba in 1961. In spite of these severe criticisms, 
GIRON is nonetheless an interesting, informative film. It should 
precipitate valuable discussion of the implications of film form. Cuban 
directors of fictional films—Gutierrez Alea, Solas, Herrera—and the 
great documentarist Santiago Alvarez are making valuable contributions 
to political filmmaking. For those interested in the aesthetic problems of 
political film, Cuban films are exciting events. But just because Cuba is a 
socialist country, we should not be mistaken about the extent to which 
they have solved these aesthetic problems. Seeing GIRON did not prove 
to me that Hollywood styles and techniques can be assimilated and 
transformed by socialist filmmakers. This does not mean that they 
cannot, but proof is still needed. 
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Lina Wertmuller's LOVE AND ANARCHY fails, quite simply because it 
promises too much in the title. In fact, the film isn't really concerned 
with either love or anarchy but rather with the invisible liaisons between 
the two. It fails, partly because one expects perhaps too much of 
Wertmuller knowing that she has worked with both Fellini and Resnais. 
The influence of both is pleasingly present in her film. Nevertheless, her 
film lacks both the circus audacity of Fellini's SATIRICON and ROMA 
and the studied poetic calm of Renais' NIGHT AND FOG or 
HIROSHIMA MON AMOUR. Wertmuller tackles love and politics, two 
of the most overworked and undernourished topics in film. Through 
good acting, interesting composition and fairly tight editing, she 
touches, but does not wallow in, all of the cliches in sex and politics— 
that is until the film's concluding sequences. As long as sex and politics 
are vaguely interrelated but kept apart, the film provides both tension 
and hope of an interesting synthesis. But when the two come together at 
the end (in the raucous Italian manner), the film becomes vaudeville 
instead of indictment. Instead of dialectic, the film ends up being yet 
another exercise in comparison and contrast. Because of the lack of any 
real synthesis, one leaves the film, reflecting not upon what one has seen 
but rather upon what one could have seen—but didn't. 

The film is "framed" politically at the beginning and at the end. The 
opening scenes reveal the young Tunin's listening to his father and the 
anarchist, Michele, discuss the difference between socialists and 
anarchists. The boy asks his mother what an anarchist is. She answers, 
"Someone who kills a prince or a king and is hanged for it." After a time 
jump, we see the young boy grown up to be the freckled peasant Antonio 
Soffiantini. An older Michele comes to him and says, "I came back to kill 
Mussolini. Screw the rest." Tunin watches as Michele is shot by police. 
As the camera cuts, we know that Tunin will take Michele's place. This 
prologue is too scanty politically to be convincing. Wertmuller would 




have us believe that a kind of Freudian imprinting of the idea of anarchy 
upon the young Tunin and the trauma of seeing Michele shot are 
sufficient to transform Tunin from naive peasant to anarchist engage. If 
taken literally, this prologue is an insult to Kropotkin, Bakunin, 
Malatesta and other anarchists, for whom anarchy was a sophisticated 
political philosophy (with manifestoes and concrete programs), and not 
just a caprice explainable in Freudian psychology. 

The rest of the film revolves around the whorehouse where Tunin's 
contact is the fiery Salome (Mariangela Melato). Again, basic psychology 
enters in. Salome is a whore because her former fiance was an anarchist 
who was caught and killed by the police. There was nothing else for her 
to do but change her name and become a whore. But she is the patrician 
whore of the house (easily recognizable because she is the only one with 
blonde hair). Her customers are the highest officers of the Fascist 
militia, from whom she always demands payment (only with Tunin does 
she offer free sex) and extorts political information. 

The Fascist par excellence in the film is Spatoletti, the head of 
Mussolini's Security Service. Spatoletti is also Salome's most faithful 
customer. Spatoletti takes Salome, Tunin, and Tripolina (Lina Poleito) 
on a Sunday outing prior to the July 8th rally, at which Tunin is to 
assassinate Mussolini. It is during this outing that politics re-emerges to 
the surface in connection with both sex and religion. For example, 
Spatoletti and the innkeeper, Romoletto, seem to be good friends. We 
find out that Spatoletti and the Fascists cut off two of Romoletto's 
fingers, because he (Romoletto) was suspected of being an anarchist. 
Romoletto laughs and says, 

"Now when I make the Roman salute, there's a political snag. I make the 
sign of the cuckold." 

Later, Spatoletti tries to convince Salome that she should give him a 
"free lay." She answers, "Not even with the Pope." After Spatoletti and 
Tunin have dropped Salome and Tripolina (with whom Tunin has fallen 
in love) off at the "house," they go off on Spatoletti's motorcycle to what 
looks suspiciously like the fountain of Trevi). They are both drunk. The 
brutish Spatoletti proceeds to goad Tunin into two arguments, one 
about politics, and the other about sex. Significantly, Tunin is hopelessly 
romantic (naive) on both subjects. Spatoletti begins with politics, "Now 
would be a good time to have some fun like we did in the old days— 
forcing castor oil down the anarchists' throats." Tunin tenses up. 
Spatoletti continues, "Your so-called 'masses,' they're starved pygmies. 
They'd sell their souls." Tunin answers, "Misery, Commandant, is for the 
masses, while courage is for gentlemen." When Spatoletti merely shrugs, 
Tunin continues: "I've been told it's better to bow down and live than to 
stand up and die." If the prime weapon of any anarchist is his secrecy, 
then Tunin is not a very good anarchist. He reveals himself whenever 
and wherever he can. Spatoletti shifts gears and belittles Tunin on the 
subject of sex. 


'You see, a Fascist never pays for a woman. But Salome —with Salome, 



you've got to pay. But that Tripolina of yours is a real piece of shit. 

You're in love with a whore!" 

Tunin's naivete with women becomes a not-too-subtle metaphor for his 
naivete in politics. To calm his frazzled nerves, he practices shooting a 
rifle at a carnival (he had told Salome earlier that he was used to pistols 
and that he didn't trust rifles). The carnival woman says to him, "You've 
been shooting all morning." Tunin answers, "I'm scaring my thoughts 
away." The woman responds, "You need a fiancee for that." 

As if she had pushed a magic button, the film inexplicably shifts again. 
Wertmuller focuses on the agitation in the whorehouse prior to the 
political rally. It's clear that Tunin alone is not sexually deviant. The 
women are all costumed out of Fellini, and the men are grotesques: the 
"pervert professor" who is a "pants shitter," the old commandant who 
watches stag films, etc.. At this point, the carnival woman proves 
prophetic, for Tunin does indeed take Tripolina for his fiancee. Their 
"falling in love" (itself abnormal under the circumstances) is contrasted 
with the sexual-political excitement surrounding the Fascists. One of the 
whores exclaims, "For some reason they always get horny on a day like 
this." 

Wertmuller seems to succumb to the easy film cliches of such an idyllic 
interlude before the mad scramble finale. All characters slow down their 
movements. The lights are toned down to a kind of twilight coloring, so 
that the grotesqueness of the Fellini-like faces becomes almost beautiful. 
And guitar music is added. 

It's at this point that Tunin confesses his intentions to Tripolina and his 
false identity to Salome. 

Tunin: I must carry it out, even though I'm not a true anarchist. 

Salome: You are an outsider. You don't belong. Why the sacrifice if you 
don't belong? 

Tunin: When I do it, I'll belong? 

Salome: Of course. 

It may be in character for the naive Tunin to fall in love. But Wertmuller 
stretches our credibility when both Tripolina and Salome turn out to be 
in love with Tunin. But something this outlandish is needed to explain 
why they let Tunin oversleep. The hardcore anarchist, at that point, 
would have made a new plan. But Tunin is a psycho-anarchist. So he 
feels compelled to kill, in order to belong to a cause he doesn't 
understand. 

Enter the epilogue. The whores fade out, as Tunin kills several soldiers 
and is in turn killed himself. Wertmuller's style at this point is pure 
Costa-Gavras (perhaps a little less mechanical, a little more frantic). And 
despite the quote from Malatesta at the end, to the effect that violence is 



not condoned but that assassins are often saints, anarchy remains 
unexplained. 


There is one possible reading of the film that does make sense to me and 
which ties sex and anarchy together: as a comic spoof. As such, all 
characters can be viewed as types who play more (frightening, in the 
case of Spatoletti) or less (comic in the case of Salome and Tripolina) 
successfully to other types. The characters live by romantic myths that 
are so exaggerated as to be comic. They would structure their lives like 
the plots of movies and books. For instance, Salome tells Tunin, "Mine is 
the Mirror Room. They call it the Arabian Nights Room." Thus, 
Spatoletti's nickname for Salome takes on added literary meaning, 
Golden Ass. At another point, one of the whores shows Salome a 
magazine and says, "That's where you copied Jean Harlow's hairdo 
from." Salome, herself, is not unaware of the spoof. She introduces 
Tunin to one of the Fascist militiamen as her cousin and adds,"... like in 
Alice in Wonderland." When Tunin, the hopeless romantic, says to 
Tripolina, "Tripoli—the beautiful land of love," she destroys the allusion 
with one of her own. "Yes, I changed my name because of Rudolph 
Valentino and THE SHIEK," Tunin himself is caught in the spoof. After 
he shoots the soldiers (who have only come to the house for a VD 
checkup), he shouts, "Long live anarchy," and puts the pistol barrel to 
his mouth. But there are no more bullets. He cannot even manage his 
own suicide. 

This particular reading does credit to Wertmuller's intelligence without, 
however, justifying her shabby treatment of love and anarchy. Sex and 
politics do not, I think, have to be diluted to be made interesting. Nor do 
they have to be given a "case history" format (Costa-Gavras) to be made 
authentic. In other words, narrative, in and of itself, does not necessarily 
fictionalize political ideas (see Brecht, for example). 

Wertmuller's LOVE AND ANARCHY bears a striking resemblance to 
Jean-Paul Sartre's play, Dirty Hands (Les Mains Sales) in which Hugo, 
not unlike the Tunin figure, is assigned to assassinate Hoederer. Hugo 
cannot kill his man for political reasons, and Hoederer tells him, 
"Assassins are born, not made." Hugo does, however, kill Hoederer for 
playing around with Jessica, Hugo's wife. But Sartre is not content with 
this sex-politics interlock. Indeed, it is the last scene, in which Hugo, 
having become a true politico in prison, decides on his own death and 
sacrifices himself (in order to give Hoederer's assassination meaning), 
which gives the play its lasting strength and appeal. 

Thus, Wertmuller cannot be excused for pioneering, for having no 
precedents to follow. Nor can she be excused, I think, on feminist 
grounds, for several of her women colleagues have achieved remarkable 
results with the sex-politics interlock. I am thinking, for example, of 
Vera Chytilova’s DAISIES (1966), Mai Zetterling's THE GIRLS (1968), 
and Nelly Kaplan's A VERY CURIOUS GIRL (1969), all of which deal 
both innovatively and audaciously with love and anarchy. On the male 
side, Godard's LES CARABINIERS (1963) and PIERROT LE FOU (1965) 



deal much more effectively with love and anarchy than does Wertmuller. 
In other words, anarchy in content is not possible (believable) without a 
corresponding anarchy in form. 
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“It was Beauty that killed the Beast,” proclaims Carl Denham as he 
addresses the stunned and silent crowd surrounding King Kong, now 
sprawled dead on a New York City sidewalk. But typical of eulogies, 
Denham speaks only half he truth. Certainly it was Kong’s insatiable 
quest to possess Ann which rendered him vulnerable, leading him out 
into the open where man’s weapons, gas bombs to machine guns, would 
cut him down. 

Yet even more surely, it was one conniving, clever promoter who was 
solely responsible for uprooting Kong from his jungle sanctuary, for 
importing the unfortunate prisoner to the hostile New York 
environment, for displaying Kong under such strained, impossible 
circumstances that an aborted escape which ended in death was the 
terrible inevitability. More accurately, “It was Denham who killed the 
Beast.” 

Whatever damage this realization might bring to romantic views of 
KING KONG, there is absolutely no doubt that making Denham the 
central figure of responsibility is the key to an historical interpretation 
of the film. Denham’s actions must be watched closely in order to 
ascertain the “political meaning” of KING KONG. But they can only be 
appreciated by transporting this theorizing back to the exact moment in 
U.S. history when KING KONG first played the theatres, March 1,1933, 
With this date solidly in mind: 

Carl Denham must be regarded as a “surrogate” representation of the 
newly elected President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, whose campaign had 
saturated the national consciousness in the late mouths of 1932, while 
KING KONG was filming, and whose inauguration in 1933 was to occur 
three days after the picture was released. While KING KONG clearly was 
conceived by Merian C. Cooper long before Roosevelt achieved national 
prominence, there seems little doubt that the flow of current events 
found their way to the KING KONG set and invaded and altered 




Denham’s person. But to retreat! 

Denham was not the only filmic victim to the charismatic FDR presence. 
Democratic Warner Brothers led the way with an assemblage of 
Roosevelt surrogate figures appearing in their films, sometimes as deus 
ex machina, as with the reformist finish to WILD BOYS OF THE ROAD; 
sometimes as the prime heroic force, as James Cagney’s theatre director 
in FOOTLIGHT PARADE (more later about this character). At non- 
Democratic RKO, the Roosevelt personage emerges in much more 
complex, ambivalent form: one part potential hero, at least two parts 
fearsome, not to be trusted. 

While Warners wildly cheerleaded for the new President in its film 
products, RKO and other studios were only pro-Roosevelt, pro-reform 
to a minute point, (l) Even vehemently reactionary business operations, 
typified well by the movie industry, realized that some change in the 
country was needed, that Depression America in 1933 was in abysmal 
shape. But these same groups were wary and frightened of FDR and his 
grandiose oratory of reform. 

KING KONG gives dramatic expression to these contradictions. It 
evolves as a provocative, subtle political fantasy, offered up for 
consideration on the eve of FDR’s inauguration its most potentially 
effective, hopefully volatile moment, Because the New Deal had not yet 
occurred, had taken no real shape, the film divines, through Denham’s 
actions, a series of imagined, symbolic projections of what might happen 
to the United States during Roosevelt’s term of office. 

The primary social concern of KING KONG is how to end the 
Depression, a phenomenon represented here quickly and effectively in 
the bitter nighttime world of urban soup lines at the film’s beginning. 
The first key judgment of the film, generously siding with the new 
President, is that Roosevelt possesses the personal acumen to reverse 
the unfortunate tide of events. KING KONG’s “crystal ball” peek into the 
political future thus reveals Carl Denham, comfortably fitted with the 
mask of FDR Knight Errant, on a walking tour through Depression land. 
This jaunt ends in spiritual rejuvenation and also job opportunity for the 
forsaken and downtrodden, represented in the form of down-and-out 
Ann Darrow, 

Denham, in his Roosevelt identity, seems sublimely undisturbed by the 
miseries surrounding him, In fact, he revels in the challenges offered up 
by the Depression. His own spirited, optimistic facade is a startling 
contrast to the figures of doom haggling in the soup line before a 
women’s mission, some of the “dozens of girls in danger tonight” who, 
Denham claims, inhabit New York City. 

The scene’s setting, a voluntary service organization, is chosen cleverly 
for 1933, though its exact relevance has become obscured in meaning 
over the years. The mission is an iconographic referent to the lame-duck 
Hoover Administration and its central policy of championing self-help 
programs (such as this one) in lieu of any direct government 


intervention to combat the Depression. The utter bankruptcy of this 
social philosophy (incidentally, quite an admittance for the presumably 
conservative makers of KING KONG) is given vivid form here in the 
bickering and general unhappiness of all those in the charity line. It is 
further reinforced by the fact that Ann Darrow, soon to be the heroine of 
KONG, must steal apples despite the soup lines in order to fill her 
stomach. 

It is into this crippled environment that Denham walks with a purpose, 
completely merging for the moment with the contemporary image of 
Roosevelt. He takes this young unemployed woman, an innocent on the 
verge of forced criminality, out from the arms of the police. He buys her 
a wonderful meal in a brightly lit restaurant, canceling out her thoughts 
of the dark, out-of-doors charity line. Finally, he promises her an 
amazing job of great expectations and romance beyond the wildest 
prediction. 

“It’s money, adventure, and fame on a long sea voyage which starts &t 
six in the morning,” he serenades her, although she should get no wrong 
ideas. Denham’s concern for her, as FDR for his people, parades as 
selfless paternalism. 

“I'm on the level, no funny business. Trust me, and keep your 
chin up.” 

What better advice for the U.S. populace at the beginning of 1933? 

Ann places her faith in Denham, a decision of dizzying consequences. 
She is lifted out of the slum haunts of the city to fame on the New York 
stage as the Beauty who tamed the Beast, and to adventure, albeit, quite 
harrowing, riding in the fist of King Kong. And though money 
apparently eludes her grasp, Ann more than compensates by catching 
hold of a fine lover in the bulwark figure of Jack Driscoll. 

The potential power of Roosevelt is revealed gloriously via Denham’s 
central role in the propitious rise of Ann Darrow from soup line 
anonymity to newspaper headlines. But why then the pessimistic 
ending? Why not a soaring, inspirational finish in which Denham 
succeeds totally with his boldest venture, making King Kong the biggest 
theatrical hit in town? 

The answer is simple, RKO’s enthusiasm for Roosevelt and his intended 
programs was limited, questioning, and extremely qualified. But such an 
affirmative ending as that suggested above is virtually synonymous with 
a blind endorsement of Roosevelt’s future policies, an expression also of 
absolute faith that these mysterious programs would work, and 
magnificently. 

The spectacular stage show built around Kong as its structural center, 
and this produced and directed by Carl Denham, is RKO’s metaphoric 
projection of Roosevelt’s reshaped and reformed United States in the 
next years to come. And that it comes tumbling down is RKO’s skeptical, 



conservative, and paranoid prediction of what could happen with this 
zealous progressive occupying the White House. 

The obvious comparison at this point is an analogous film at another 
studio, Warner Brothers 1933 musical, FOOTLIGHT PARADE, released 
afterward, six months into FDR’s first term in office. The Warners’ 
espousal of the Roosevelt cause in its film products is a well- 
documented fact. Nowhere is its allegiance to the new President given 
more interesting dramatic shape than in this Busby Berkeley 
extravaganza. Briefly, the chaotic, quarrelsome backstage world of 
theatrical rehearsal becomes a metaphor for pre-FDR United States. 
Enter the new Chief Executive in the snappy guise of multitalented 
theatrical producer-director, Kent (James Cagney), who whips the show 
into place, shaping the loose, erratic practice pieces into a tight, 
brilliant, and highly polished theatrical production of the most 
splendorous conception. This “hit” production has a name never 
mentioned in the movie: the New Deal. 

RKO relates its story of an equally impossible theatrical endeavor, but 
its version of the Roosevelt saga in the latter half of KING KONG is 
inspired malevolence, the rare occasion when the grotesque parody, 
KONG, precedes the straightforward telling of the tale, FOOTLIGHT 
PARADE. Carl Denham’s grace period is over, as the latent conservatism 
of the KING KONG filmmakers surfaces to take full control of the movie. 
Denham’s worthy rescue of Ann is buried effectively, and almost 
negated, by the brutal treatment of Kong. RKO’s surrogate FDR does not 
bother to rehearse his animal star; he gasses the ape, then binds and 
gags the animal into slavery and submission. 

It would be hard for RKO studio to make a more pointed anti-Roosevelt 
case than this almost seditious dramatization of Roosevelt in action 
indicated above. Yet even further strength is added to this formidable 
indictment in KING KONG’s unforgettable climactic moments. The 
grand finale is fanciful guesswork of the highest order of prophetic 
imagination, a savage and ingenious, summation of all RKO’s misgivings 
about Roosevelt’s assuming the Presidential office. 

It is Opening Night of Denham’s theatrical venture. In symbolic terms, 
the much anticipated moment of Franklin Roosevelt’s ascendancy to the 
Presidency has arrived at last. Denham, in playing his producer-director 
role to the hilt, finally is an overt manifestation of the new Chief 
Executive, surrounding himself with the press and even throwing out 
memorable quotes to them. He caps his night of triumph in a majestic 
stage appearance and oration before the presentation begins. 

What is heard is akin to Roosevelt’s inaugural address. The audience 
(the nation’s populace) waits out the rhetoric for the moment of true 
consequence, the official unveiling of the best kept secret in the United 
States: “What is Kong?” A wave of such questions passes through the 
itchy, anxious crowds. For surely the anomaly hidden behind the great 
curtain can only be Roosevelt’s program for the nation, KING KONG’s 
version of the New Deal. 



The new era of FDR reformism is introduced. The curtain rises to a 
roaring beast, an alien monster held shakily in its place by chains—huge, 
glossy, and foreboding. The audience shrinks back instinctively in fear, 
unable to comprehend the existence of this irrational, unnatural 
creation. So much for the New Deal. But the producer-director seems to 
be well in control. And the sight of his imperious figure of confidence 
temporarily returns calmness to the area. The people applaud the 
mammoth aberration, placing faith before sense that the man in charge 
wisely knows what is best for them. 

They prove wrong, of course. It is only seconds before King Kong comes 
crashing out, pulling down with him the whole Denham theatrical show 
and bursting forever the idealistic pipe dream that Roosevelt reformism 
might work for the United States. Kong rushes madly and murderously 
through the city streets. Seemingly the New Deal runs wildly out of the 
control of its grand designer, damaging the already vulnerable country 
in even more serious, grievous ways than before. Note the difference 
between the hunger and low spirits of the beginning scenes of KONG 
(the Hoover years) and the calamitous death and destruction at its end 
(the darkest possible projection of a failed Roosevelt era). 

Denham had captured Kong, imprisoned him, imported him, and 
unleashed him against the U.S. public. Now, at a time of national 
disaster, it was the unfortunate moment for Denham to allow for the 
killing of the Beast. He stands by stoically as KING KONG crescendos in 
a dynamic move for its finish from arch-conservatism to near-fascism. 
The grave internal problems of the United States, caused by liberalism 
run amuck, are erased expediently and with maximal efficiency by a call 
for the waiting military to intervene. It is a sad decision (listen to the 
music) but there is no other way. 

RKO’s fantasy victory is completed smoothly with King Kong’s being 
machine-gunned off the Empire State Building to land at Denham’s feet. 
The Beast becomes an object lesson in death like a now powerless 
Frankenstein monster before its misguided creator. Both Franklin 
Roosevelt and his progressive vision for the United States are destroyed 
beyond rebuilding, and FDR hadn't even taken office yet! 

But Roosevelt, as he phrased it so well, had nothing to fear, certainly not 
a saucy yet too subtle movie diatribe, of which the most obvious appeals 
were removed completely from the political realm. If Roosevelt ever 
heard of this picture at all, it was as that scary horror movie with the 
giant gorilla. And in spring, 1933, he had other things to think about. 

Notes 

1. This article is built around two suppositions. First, that all huge 
business corporations (such as RKO) are conservative Republican unless 
demonstrated otherwise, and that their products (like KING KONG) will 
reinforce their interests instead of betraying them. 


Second, that the “auteur” theory in its standard application is not a 
germane approach when dealing with a political film, especially under 
the tight studio control of the 1930s. A political film would only be 
allowed release if its philosophy were in line with that of the studio 
which made it. Therefore, the RKO studio will be regarded as the true 
“auteur” of KING KONG, despite the innumerable personal touches of 
its artistic crew. 

(But for those still unsatisfied, Merian C. Cooper, later Brigadier General 
Cooper, was an avowed militarist and anti-Bolshevik who sided strongly 
with Billy Mitchell in his insistence that the U.S. Air Force must be 
bolstered, that in the days long before Pearl Harbor. Therefore, it seems 
unlikely that Cooper’s own political philosophy is far from that assigned 
to RKO in this article. KING KONG was obviously that rare project of 
total compatibility among all its creators, missing that famous tension” 
between artist and material which critic Andrew Sarris has detected in 
most “auteurist” versions of studio assignments). 
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New North American filmmakers and critics have approached political 
cinema with the radically conceived theoretical foundations that may be 
seen in a number of their European counterparts. This difference of 
approach is currently foregrounded in the hostility toward the films of 
Frenchman Jean-Marie Straub. (1} His works are rarely exhibited, even 
in festivals, and yet they have acquired a formidable reputation for 
opacity and tedium. The reasons for this response are not difficult to 
comprehend. They lie within the boundaries of a debate over the 
constitutive elements of political art, a debate which has, even today, 
barely emerged into the public forum in North America. That is to say, 
since the Cubist painters, since Eisenstein and Vertov in the cinema, 
since Meyerhold and Brecht in the theater, the central problematic of 
radical art has been the extent to which the form of the art work must be 
radical, in support of its content. It is suggested that a work of art can 
only be radical if its articulating structure is as subversive of 
conventional forms as its “content” is critical of the dominant ideology. 

This attitude is, clearly, not at one with our experience of much 
“political” film thought in the United States. For the “radical” films that 
are most widely acclaimed—BATTLE OF ALGIERS, Z, THE BALLAD OF 
JOE HILL—are all characterized by the very devices whose validity 
Straub (and Godard) consistently deny. Thus, Pontecorvo, Costa-Gravas 
and Widerberg construct their various discourses around the emotional 
susceptibilities of the viewer, through the melodramatic conventions of 
identification procedures (antipathy toward the things of Z, empathy for 
the nobly humane Joe Hill). In contrast, Straub has rejected this 
approach, attacking instead through the intellectual paths suggested by 
a thorough and critical examination of the conventional assumptions of 
both film industry and audience. 

Where many U.S. radicals appear to operate on the level of substituting 
anti-bourgeois, proletarian, and materialist content for the bourgeois, 
imperialist, and capitalist content of the Hollywood product, a few of 




their European counterparts can be seen working out of a more 
generalized notion of revolt. For these European directors, the 
Hollywood film is now perceived as a global form: “Brezhnev/Mosfilm = 
Nixon/Paramount,” as Godard puts it. And Hollywood visual and 
narrative style is merely the most recent manifestation of a style of 
aesthetic expression commonly known as illusionism, which has 
dominated Western artistic practice for several hundred years. The 
perspectival oil painting and the 19th Century novel in particular 
established certain codes which came to be accepted as prerequisite for 
filmic expression. In painting, emphasis on perspective (subsequently 
crucial also for photographic aesthetics) led to the erasure of awareness 
of the painting as a two-dimensional surface, and gave rise to the notion 
of transparency, of painting as a “window on the world”, of painting as 
a self-effacing means of representation. And during the 19th Century, 
the novel elaborated the notion of psychological insight as the 
motivating center of a narrative in which continuous linearity is largely 
determined, by the sequence of cause and effect relationships. 

In the first twenty years or so of its life, the cinema gradually adapted to 
conform to these traditional codes of expression. This process of 
adaptation is particularly clear in D.W. Griffith’s work between 1908 
and 1913, in which we find, for instance, an increasing dependence on 
the apparent depth of the image to “prove” its “reality” . Or, again, 
Hollywood developed an editing style which wouldn't rupture either the 
spectator’s identification with the characters on the screen, or the 
spectatorial sense of the narrative’s continuity. Thus the “180 degree 
rule” and the use of “field and reverse” cutting become entrenched as 
elements of the way of making cinematic narratives. (2) 

Brecht’s initial elaboration of his theories of epic theater, and the 
slightly earlier work of Eisenstein and Vertov, together form the first 
prong of a politically motivated attack on this “illusionist” tradition. 
According to Brecht (and subsequently to Walter Benjamin), the radical 
work or art must oppose the illusionist mode at every level. Thus, the 
means of expression are itself called into question. Because the “means 
of expression” are ideologically determined, it is no longer sufficient to 
place a new “content” within the old structures of expression. Instead, 
the signifying system itself must be attacked, in order to overthrow the 
basis upon which the dominant ideological message rests. This 
procedure constitutes the crux of Godard’s work, particularly since 1968 
(as Peter Wollen has incisively demonstrated in AFTERIMAGE no. 4), 
and it lies similarly embedded in the films of Jean-Marie Straub. Much 
of Straub’s work may be elucidated in terms of a systematic 
“deconstruction” of the old forms of cinematic expression. 

One film in which the notion of “deconstruction” may be seen with 
particularly clarity is Straub’s EYES DO NOT WANT TO CLOSE AT ALL 
TIMES, OR PERHAPS ONE DAY ROME WILL PERMIT HERSELF TO 
CHOOSE IN HER TURN, usually referred to as OTHON (1970, 83 
minutes). The basis of the film is a performance of Corneille’s play, 
Othon. But it is a performance which integrates the circumstances of 


that performance, and the process of its transformation into film, into 
its totality as an aesthetic object. That is to say, an illusionist director 
would have simply created an historical melodrama, an autonomous 
world into which we would be transported for the duration of the film. 

In contrast, Straub commences his film by presenting only a rear view of 
the actors, concentrating our attention on Rome’s rush hour traffic in 
the background. He juxtaposes the ancient text with a modern Roman 
setting; the context of this performance is established through the sight 
and sound of modern vehicles. Then the camera moves in to the actors 
who deliver their lines rapidly, in a kind of expressive monotone. It 
seems monotone because each character/ actor hardly varies his style or 
pace of delivery, expressive because each monotone differs from the 
others and suggests certain formalized relationships vis-a-vis the other 
characters. For instance, Galba, the old emperor, always paces his 
speech very slowly. This dignity emphasizes his position at the head of 
his social hierarchy. The message is clear, but the signifier of that 
message is equally so, in its formalized conception. Straub does not try 
to present either speech or gesture as naturalistic. Rather, he heightens 
their formalization, thus conforming to Brecht’s dictum: 

“Instead of wanting to create the impression that the actor 
should rather show what the truth is: he is quoting.” 

Perhaps the most radical aspect of Straub’s OTHON, however, is his use 
of cutting and framing, both of which are designed in opposition to the 
illusionist codes of representation. They serve to eliminate the 
possibility of any identification with the characters. Frequently cuts are 
made apparently arbitrarily, instead of conforming to some 
psychological demand. On other occasions, Straub violates the 180 
degree rule, emphasizing the shot’s materiality rather than its 
transparency. The camera, in an illusionist film, is subordinated to the 
central dramatic characters’ movements. It pans to follow their motion, 
or it moves to a close up to record moments of “intensity” . Straub’s 
camera never pans to follow movement, but follows a logic of its own. 
That logic is devoted to the articulation of the material space in which 
the action takes place. The play is not the central discourse, which the 
images illustrate in a servile manner. In this connection, Noel Burch 
recently observed, 

“The idea that there are two tapes—an image track and a 
soundtrack—is something that people are not even remotely 
aware of in any sense, and therefore are not aware of the fact 
that essentially these are two different productions 
happening ... The dominant concept is that the image 
produces the sound.” (3) 

OTHON’s opening shot, which contains modern houses and the ruins on 
the Palatine Hill but no people, hints at the dislocation between “image 
track” and “sound track” that is to recur through the film. For instance, 
Straub often refrains from giving us an establishing shot at the 
beginning of a sequence. Thus we don't know who is being spoken to or 


even, on occasion, who is speaking until the end of the sequence. 

This decentralization of the actors is constant through the film, both in 
their frequent partial framing, and in Straub’s use of the “empty” frame. 
(4) Where the illusionist film centers its lead actors in the frame, Straub 
does not. In the sequence by the fountain, Vinius enter and is initially 
seen only from the waist down, until he sits by Plautine. When the 
camera subsequently shifts in on Plautine, Vinius is bisected by the left 
side of the screen— precisely the opposite of what the laws of “good 
photography” allow. (Similarly, the sound of the fountain is allowed to 
dominate the soundtrack, partially displacing the conventional center of 
aural attention, the text of the play.) And where the illusionist film cuts 
when a character exits from the frame, in order to expedite the progress 
of the narrative, Straub frequently lets his camera rest for twenty or 
thirty seconds on the “empty” screen. Thus, the materiality of the space 
in which the characters operate is reasserted. Further—and this is 
essential to the practical aesthetic success of Straub’s project, as 
opposed to the veracity of his theoretical intentions—these “empty” 
spaces take on a rhythmic function and become a mode of punctuation, 
since their most emphatic occurrences coincide with the end of an Act in 
Corneille’s text. Indeed, this rhythmic aspect is virtually impossible to 
perceive in the film’s subtitled prints. The viewer devotes so much time 
to reading, that the aural music of Corneille’s verse, which is 
magnificently highlighted by its formalized delivery, passes by almost 
unnoticed. 

Inevitably, new ways of thinking are more difficult to adapt to than 
simply “new contents” expressed through the same fundamental method 
of expression as the “old content.” And that Straub’s films are difficult 
remains unquestionable. But the hostility that has greeted them is due 
rather to the audience’s lack of a critical framework within which to 
situate them, than it is to any mindless incompetence on Straub’s part. 
Straub’s films are certainly not populist in any sense, but the fact that 
they appeal only to a small audience is not, surely, a critical stigma. (Nor 
is it an automatic accolade.) For what then of Dreyer, Snow, post-68 
Godard—or of Stockhausen, Cage, Reich, Varese, in music? 

What we have to accept as a given at this point is the idea that 
significant political activity (as well as aesthetic activity) can take place 
on the level of intellectual theory, even though this may result in a 
comparatively rarified practice. This obviously involves a broadening of 
the commonly held idea that politics is a pragmatic activity directed 
toward social manipulation. And here Godard’s distinction between 
“making a political film” and “making a film politically” is of crucial 
importance. For, as Roland Barthes remarked in regard to Brecht, 

“Capitalist society endures, and communism itself is being 
transformed: revolutionary action must increasingly cohabit, 
and in almost institutional fashion, with the norms of 
bourgeois and petit-bourgeois morality: problems of conduct 
and no longer of action arise.” (5) 


“Making a film politically” becomes, for Godard, daring “to know where 
one is, and where one has come from, to know one’s place in the process 
of production in order then to change it... to know that filmmaking is a 
secondary activity, a small screw in the revolution.” (6) 

And of course Godard’s distinction applies equally to viewing films. Just 
as there is no guarantee that we view political films politically, so we 
may view non-political films in a political manner, as Chuck Kleinhans 
demonstrated in Jump Cut no. 2, in his article on EVEL KNIEVEL and 
THE LAST AMERICAN HERO. 

Straub’s films are not merely complexly conceived in themselves, they 
demand considerable mental activity on the part of the audience. Like 
Brecht, Straub will not allow us to passively consume works of art. We 
are not being fed entertainment, we are being invited to reflect on and 
examine what we are witnessing. As Peter Wollen remarked a propos of 
WIND FROM THE EAST, we ask, “What is this film for” , rather than 
merely internal questions such as, “What is going to happen next?” In 
order to gain anything from viewing a film by Straub, the viewer is 
forced to work at the production of meaning. In the illusionist mode, we 
are invited to suspend our disbelief for the duration of the work. 

Straub’s radical conception of film creation presupposes our critical 
intelligence’s being brought to bear constantly upon what we are 
viewing. In a sense, it is a process of co-creation between Straub and his 
audience. There is no trace of paternalistic condescension: he feeds us 
no easy answers. 

In the demands he makes on his audience, in his rigorous analysis of the 
syntax of his medium of expression, as well as in his broad notion of 
what constitutes political activity, Straub is clearly very close to the 
spirit of Godard. Indeed we may say that in many respects Straub’s work 
parallels Godard’s continuing investigation of the potential strengths 
and limitations of the film medium. The two directors have expressed 
their mutual admiration (Godard helped finance THE CHRONICLE OF 
ANNA MAGDALENA BACH (1968, 93 minutes). 

But in artistic temperament and moral sensibility, Straub recalls the 
work of Rossellini: in both, we might cite reflection, analysis, 
documentarism as their core qualities. Both refuse to manipulate or 
exploit their material for emotional ends. In each, it is the precise 
integrity of the director’s analytic powers that renders his work political, 
in its profoundest, moral sense: political in the manner they assume a 
responsibility to their subject matter. This responsibility is succinctly 
(and amusingly) suggested by the anecdote of Rossellini’s berating his 
cameraman for removing a boulder from the foreground of a landscape 
they were filming, saying that if nature put it there, art has no business 
removing it. Similarly Andre Bazin wrote of Rossellini, 

“Man himself is just one fact among others, to whom no pride of place 
should be given a priori.” (2) 

Bazin is pointing to a sensibility we find recurring in Straub’s films, in 


such things as his insistence on using direct sound rather than post¬ 
synchronization, and his refusal to type” actors according to conventions 
that demand “good” characters be handsome, “bad” ones visibly 
meretricious, and so on. 

This latter refusal was in part responsible for the hostility provoked by 
his first film, MACHORKA-MUFF (1963,17 minutes). Adapted from 
Heinrich Boll’s magazine story, “Bonn Diary” , it told of the visit of 
Colonel Machorka-Muff to Bonn to visit his mistress. He also wanted to 
clear the name of General Hurlanger-Hiss, accused of retreating in 
battle after losing only 8,500 men: Hitler decreed that 12,300 men was 
the requisite number to justify retreat. Machorka-Muff is promoted to 
General and lays the cornerstone of the “College of Military Memories” 
(shades of Franju’s HOTEL DES INVALIDES). He takes this occasion to 
establish that Hurlanger-Hiss in fact lost 14,700 men before retreating. 
The next day he marries his mistress, after her priest has assured her 
that since she is Protestant, her seven previous marriages don't count. 
On their honeymoon, news arrives that the new Military, Academy is 
under verbal fire from the opposition. However, Machorka-Muff and his 
old army friends have the majority in Parliament, and to allay any 
further concern, his aristocratic wife assures him that her family has 
never been successfully opposed. 

Straub has made it clear that, of all his films, this was one of the most 
explicitly political in intention: 

“MACHORKA-MUFF is the story of a rape, the rape of a country on 
which an army has been imposed, a country which would have been 
happier without one.” (8) 

“The reason I wanted to make a film about it at once was precisely my 
first strong political feelings, as I was still a student in Strasbourg, and 
which I still had. That was my first bout of political rage—exactly this 
story of the European defense community, i.e., the fact that Germany 
had been rearmed—the story of a rape. That is to say—the only country 
in Europe which, after a certain Napoleon, the first gangster in the 
series, had the chance to be free. This chance was destroyed. I know for 
a fact that in Hamburg people threw stones at the first uniforms, i.e., 
people didn't want them, they had had enough of it.” (9) 

Straub’s protest against rearmament was predictably ill received by the 
right in Germany, while the leftist critics, agreeing with his sentiments, 
objected to the style of his presentation. They felt that Machorka-Muff 
had not been sufficiently characterized as a militarist. He did not look 
sufficiently “evil.” One presumes that the model these critics looked 
towards was that was that of Eisenstein, whose coarsely satiric 
delineation of the tsar’s sycophantic forces in OCTOBER or STRIKE set 
the mainstream example of “political” film’s typage of actors. Straub 
displays little sympathy for this essentially expressionistic tradition, 
preferring to create a visual environment that is “correct” in every 
possible detail. Thus he refuses to conform to a convention that decrees 
that evil men look evil. No individual can personify the qualities 


inherent in our reading of the collective unit, the Military. 

Straub, then, ignores the potential for a vituperative caricature of “the 
Military mind.” His portrait of Machorka-Muff centers not so much 
upon interpreting the general’s personality, as upon an agglomeration of 
documentary detail, seizing on elements of Machorka-Muff s 
environment that tell us far more about the mentality of postwar 
Germany than a caricatured presentation of the man could have 
implied. Straub’s documentary mode establishes the context of 
individual actions with devastating precision. There is a profusion of 
tray bearing servants throughout the film. Their movements are always 
measured, even mechanical, but never sycophantic. Impersonality is the 
keynote. The servants have no direct contact with anyone, everything 
passing through the intermediary of the white-covered tray. They are 
objects, rather than humans, to be summoned at the snap of two fingers. 
The notion of servitude runs through the film in other respects, too. Inn 
becomes Machorka-Muff s servant, pouring his tea, holding his coat. A 
workman places the cornerstone that Machorka-Muff purports to be 
laying. And, as a long newspaper montage makes clear, the church is at 
pains to be the lackey of the militarists: “Jesus objected not to the 
soldier’s profession, but the whores,” shouts a headline. It is up to the 
audience to pick up the irony here—Christ forgave adultery, but in fact 
was crucified by a military governor. 

These various “services” are never obsequiously performed however. It 
is the cold impersonality of proceedings, the cool efficiency, and glassy 
crispness, detached from any personalized context, that betrays the 
moral inadequacies of “the Military.” Machorka-Muff s relation ship 
with Inn is equally passionless; he initially has difficulty’ making contact 
with her, he thinks about phoning, but doesn't, and then when she 
phones him, the message is cryptic, enigmatic. The nearest they come to 
physical passion is Machorka-Muff s formal peck at the back of her 
hand. And Straub’s handling of the final scene in. which Inn assures her 
husband that no one has ever successfully opposed her family, again 
reveals their lack of any moral dimension whatsoever: Inn’s statement is 
delivered with unannounced aplomb, upon which the screen goes black 
and the film is over. The very flatness, abruptness of the ending drains 
any emotional juice, from the statement. We are left to consider the 
words themselves, in cold objectivity. No interpretive phrasing or 
reflection is allowed to modulate the hardness of the words themselves, 
with their barrenly aristocratic ethos. 

The revelation and critique of Machorka-Muff s ideology is 
accomplished through the accumulation of documentary detail, and its 
subtle sharpening by Straub’s precise use of both camera and 
soundtrack. Thus a snap of the fingers to summon a waiter is 
transformed into a moment symbolizing the spiritual essence of an 
authoritarian world. Machorka-Muff s stepping down at the close of his 
dedication speech becomes not merely an end, but a moment of 
crystallization. Straub’s camera is low, looking up at Machorka-Muff. 
When he steps down, the frame is empty—just the whiteness of the sky 



remains. We are presented with a visual and emotional vacuum, a void 
that is underpinned by the audio incursion of the wittily lugubrious 
band, grinding out its dirge. The laying of the cornerstone that follows is 
similarly visualized in its barest essentials. A single take, from a high¬ 
angled camera, contains within the frame the cornerstone, Machorka- 
Muff, and a workman. The workman lays mortar along the bricks. Then 
he lifts the stone slab and places it on top of the mortar. (The workman’s 
diligence is set in counterpoint to the rigid Machorka-Muff s inactivity). 
Machorka-Muff ritualistically taps the slab with a hammer, three times. 
The ceremony is complete, and we are told that inside the cornerstone is 
secreted a photograph of Hurlanger-Hiss, and one of his epaulets. There 
are no fawning crowds, no impressive officials, or celebratory overtones. 
Straub’s visualization is minimalist and documentary, rather than 
dramatic. And this is precisely its virtue. Pushed in this direction 
through his experience with, and admiration for Bresson (he had been 
his assistant on UN CONDAMNE A MORT S'EST ECHAPPE in 1956), 
Straub believes in the necessity of spareness, eliminating non-essentials, 
in order to penetrate a situation’s core. The cornerstone sequence’s very 
emptiness testifies to its spiritual essence: the evacuation of humanity, 
the near obscenity of the mucilaginous mortar, the obsessively 
formalistic tapping of the slab, the fetishism inherent in preserving the 
photo and epaulet through incarceration—all these details form Straub’s 
critique of Machorka-Muff s ideology. It his documentarism’s revelatory 
capacity that, constitutes Straub’s political commentary. 

In MACHORKA-MUFF, Straub’s emphasis on “the necessity of 
spareness” is not so much a radical innovation as it is a modification of 
the classical strategy of “form creating content. That is, his frames’ 
emptiness and impersonality testifies to his characters’ vacuity. His style 
“proves” his theme. But his subsequent films raise more complex 
problems. An ascetic aesthetic has never been a touchstone of European 
art. However, cinema does contain exponents of the doctrine in both 
Dreyer and Bresson. Both these directors have consistently worked in an 
intensely reflective manner. And this manner requires, as Paul Schrader 
puts it, 

“sacrifice of the vicarious enjoyments that cinema seems 
uniquely able to provide, empathy for character, plot, and 
fast movement.” (10) 

The purpose of this sacrifice is to express “the Transcendent on film” , 
and Richard Roud has suggested that Straub’s films be seen in the 
context of this endeavor. There is, however, a crucial difference between 
the austerity of Bresson, and that of Straub. Bresson pares away the 
non-essentials in order to enable the viewers to feel their way to the 
heart of the film. His end is epiphanous, transcendental. Straub’s 
austerity is functional. It forces the audience to think. For Straub, 
conscious mental activity is a prerequisite of understanding. 

In taking this position, he clearly stands in opposition to the 
mainstream of cinema’s evolution. The conventional film denies the 


eye’s responsibility to the mind. This filmic technique is devoted to the 
total creation and sustaining of illusion, in the course of which the 
director attempts to make the viewer forget the camera’s omnipresence 
and manipulation of one’s perspective. Emotional identification, in 
which the spectator associates with a character and thus vicariously 
enters the world of the film, is another staple of the “illusionist” 
tradition. 

Straub rejects any attempt to anaesthetize the viewer’s mind. He refuses 
to make concessions to his audience’s expectations. We are never 
allowed to identify with the characters that inhabit his films. Our eyes 
are not glutted by sweeping camera movements or cluttered frames. We 
cannot enter into his worlds, but we may reflect upon them. His style’s 
“spareness” functions as an invitation to reflection, to analysis. Straub’s 
later films, in particular, create spaces in which, deliberately, nothing 
happens. They offer spaces in which the eye and mind are invited to 
interact. 

Straub’s rejection of conventional narrative forms has been explicit right 
from the opening titles of MACHORKA-MUFF, which state that the film 
is, “an abstract visual dream, not a story.” 

Although MACHORKA-MUFF has a story at its base, Straub’s 
presentation, as we have seen, focuses on a second, analytic level of 
diegesis. Both levels are apparent in the opening scenes, in which we are 
given no means by which to orient ourselves to the narrative. A shot of a 
telephone, a pan along a city skyline at night, a man sleeping. These are 
followed by the eerie pomposity of three bowing statues, which are then 
revealed as being in the form of Machorka-Muff. It is the epic unveiling 
of his ego—thus stating Straub’s intention in the film. 

These shots are succeeded by a shot of Machorka-Muff s shaving before 
a mirror, while the commentary intones (in Machorka-Muff s voice), “a 
typical capital-city dream.” This line pinpoints the film’s dialectical 
method. There is a disjunction between Machorka-Muff s perception of 
himself, and our perception of him. In this instance, the dream he refers 
to is the one we have just witnessed. But the image we confront as we 
hear the line “typical capital city dream” is of him shaving. Straub’s 
framing presents it almost as a commercial for an electric razor, such is 
its confident glossiness. In Straub’s terms, Machorka-Muff is himself the 
dream, the illusion of moral rectitude that must be revealed in all its 
falsehood. 

The dialectical relation that exists between image and sound frequently 
establishes Straub’s critical stance. There is, for instance, the early scene 
in the hotel lounge where Machorka-Muff chats with Heffling (a 
subordinate, who is not distinguished by a double-barreled name, 
symbolically). Heffling leaves, and Straub in a comparative long-shot, 
observes Machorka-Muff walk with him to the door. The setting (the 
harshest of deco design), the lighting, the characters’ movements, all 
express a rigid, formal propriety that Straub brilliantly undercuts 
through Machorka-Muff s musing on the soundtrack: “Maybe I'll have 



an affair with his wife. You never know what Cupid may keep in store ...” 


The contradiction between surface appearance and subterranean reality 
in Machorka-Muff s world is brilliantly and economically given 
precision, revealing the hollowness of his pretensions toward “Honor, 
Decency” , and concomitant Romantic-bourgeois notions. The conflict 
between theory and actuality becomes apparent again when Straub 
presents a conventional image of the newly married couple on their 
honeymoon with a waiter serving them champagne. Straub then 
satirically undercuts the image with Inn’s single comment: “I'll always 
feel like this as a bride.” 

For audiences better prepared to accept the soundtrack as an illustrative 
addition to the visuals, Straub’s interdependence of sound and image 
has met with considerable hostility, both on the part of the film industry 
itself, and of an audience unable to appreciate the rigor of his logic. Of 
all his work, the film that most clearly exemplifies his attitude toward 
the use of sound is THE CHRONICLE OF ANNA MAGDALENA BACH, 
one of the most beautiful achievements in film history. It is built around 
the triple axes of music, image, and commentary, music being the 
central component out of which the other two elements grow. Unusual, 
even unique, though this procedure may be, it is predicated on Straub’s 
respect for the material elements of his discourse. Bach’s music is 
obviously the most authentic data we have on the man’s mind and 
personality, and Straub presents this quite unadulterated. The other 
information the film offers, both visual and verbal, is of secondary 
authenticity, to the extent that it is dependent upon actors, upon 
manuscripts by hands other than Bach’s, and upon destroyed buildings. 
Straub never attempts an illusionist film; we are never invited to 
consider it a literal reconstruction. Instead, where authenticity is 
impossible to achieve, he prefers to make the impossibility explicit, 
creating a subtle dialogue between the 18th and 20th centuries. One 
point at which such a dialogue erupts quite expressionistically is a scene 
in which Bach, playing the organ in the foreground, is set against the 
facade of a building in the rear. The original building was destroyed in 
the 18 th Century. Instead of faking the scene, Straub deliberately 
emphasizes the fact that the building is a back-projected image. Not only 
is there agitation of the foreground, emphasizing its separateness from 
the background, but the two are tilted at opposite angles on the frame, 
making the unreality absolutely explicit. The image itself is beautiful; 
Straub’s placement of a burning torch on the left side of the frame 
clinches the composition’s poise. The shot is a meditation about the 
distance between the 18th and 20th centuries—the impossibility and 
undesirability of accurate reconstruction. Instead of attempting to offer 
complete illusion of reality, Straub deliberately underlines artifice. The 
artifice is offset by the placement of the burning torch, which functions 
as a symbol of the music’s continuing, eternal vitality, even if the man 
and his environment are lost. The emphatic artifice serves both to 
highlight the music’s unassailable beauty and integrity, and to reinforce 
our awareness of the documentary mode’s limitations. 



For what makes Straub an inherently political filmmaker is not his 
choice of subject matter, but his approach to that subject matter, his 
respect for the integrity of his materials. The search for truth is at the 
root of all his films. This truth can only rise out of documentarism, a 
documentarism that reflects on the degree of its truth: this for Straub is 
the root of political thinking: 

“The revolution is like God’s grace, it has to be made anew 
each day, it becomes new every day, a revolution is not made 
once and for all. And it’s exactly like that in daily life. There 
is no division between politics and life, art and politics. I 
think one has no other choice, if one is making films that can 
stand on their own feet, they must become documentary, or 
in any case they must have documentary roots. Everything 
must be correct, and only from then on can one rise above, 
reach higher.” (n) 

This explains the skeletal basis of the BACH film: each of its three axes 
is subjected to the same rigorous scrutiny and presentation. The spoken 
language portion (principally Anna Magdalena’s monologue) derives 
chiefly from various 18th century texts—Bach’s letters, a necrology 
written by one of his sons. Straub and his wife, Daniele Huillet, worked 
this material into the monologue form, preserving the original form of 
the language. What we have is a kind of documentary fiction. Its 
presentation is consonant with this. It is read in a non-interpretive 
monotone, and no emotional “bending” of the material is allowed. The 
musical performances that flow through the entire film are quite 
literally, documentary, since Straub insisted on shooting with 
synchronous sound. The visuals too are documentary in the purest 
sense. There is a simple recording of the performances, with functional 
distances and angles. There are very few close ups, and high angles are 
used where necessary as in observing Bach playing the organ, when we 
need to see both the movement of his hands on the keys and feet on the 
pedals. Elsewhere, the visuals consist of gently panning shots across the 
original sheet music and other manuscripts. 

The film’s documentary foundation predictably demanded a good deal 
of historical research. Like Rossellini’s THE RISE TO POWER OF 
LOUIS XIV, ANNA MAGDALENA BACH sets out to present historically 
verifiable facts on the screen in the most coldly objective manner 
possible. They cannot be tampered with. What Paul Schrader has said of 
Rossellini’s film, is as true of Straub’s: 

“Because Rossellini makes no attempt to plunge the viewer 
into the drama of the past, making the past relevant to his 
immediate feelings ... the viewer has a sense of detachment 
rather than involvement, of awareness rather than empathy.” 

(12) 

In the Rossellini film, this detachment is partly due to the presence of a 
voice over narrator, whose omniscient, contemporary presence contrasts 
with Straub’s use of the voice of Anna Magdalena, who remains 


ensnared in the 18th century. Her deadpan delivery, however, 
establishes a distance that works in a manner close to Rossellini’s, 
though it retains traces of a (suppressed because understated) personal 
intensity not present in THE RISE OF LOUIS XIV. Where it was 
possible for Straub to be authentic, he went to great pains to achieve 
authenticity. In 1958 ten years before he finally raised financing for the 
film), he went to East Germany to visit the various towns Bach had been 
associated with. Straub says he did this 

“not only because of the towns, which in the end are not 
shown in the film at all. It was there I understood that one 
couldn’t make the film in the original surroundings at all, 
because these have been altered in the 19th Century. The 
Thomas school where Bach lived for thirty years was torn 
down around 1900. The Thomas church in Leipzig was 
altered by an organ in a horrible neo-gothic style ... “(1 3) 

Instead of trying to shoot on non-existent locations, Straub decided to 
limit his frame to interiors and the musicians themselves. The slow 
process of reconstructing what could be done began. Even the 
musicians’ spectacles are correct: 

“We got the formula for the glasses for each of the musicians, 
and we made corresponding spectacles for those who 
couldn't play without them ... There are some original 
instruments among the ones we used, the oboes are all 
original; there are also copies, the violins for instance, they 
used to play standing, which is not done any more, and the 
violinists played without the chin-support. Also, when we 
had a white transparent window in a church, it was because 
during the Renaissance and most of all during the early 
Baroque, most of the Gothic stained glass windows were 
dismantled and replaced by white glass.” (1 4) 

A concomitant to this painstaking sense of detail was the exposure of 
certain myths concerning our conventional image of what the period 
looked like. For instance the characters wear no make-up: 

“There is a contradiction between wigs and faces that have 
no makeup. And I didn't want to do what they told me, what 
they usually do in films. They accepted that, and the wigs 
have tulle as foundation, and it is visible underneath, it can 
be concealed with make-up, but I wanted to make it so that 
the wig is recognized as such. At that time it was like a hat or 
a sign of affluence, they just put it on their heads, and didn't 
want to make it look like real hair, as is customary in films.” 

( 15 ) 

Just as the instruments are replicas of the original forms, so Leonhardt, 
the musician who plays the role of Bach, plays as Bach did - with his 
thumb, an unorthodox method. Similarly, Straub refuses to conform to 
notions of the baroque cluttering the furniture—asceticism is the mode, 


and it is accurate. 


All of this serves, of course, to explain Straub’s insistence on the 
necessity for direct sound. Overdubbing or post synchronization would 
amount to falsification, cheating. This insistence is not of significance 
for the audience, nor even for critical evaluation of the film as an 
aesthetic object. It is, after all, difficult to decipher such details from a 
film soundtrack in a movie theater. Rather it is indicative of Straub’s 
concern for honesty at the level of his production procedure. If the 
musicians are to be seen playing music, then the music heard must be 
“correct” to the extent of synchronous recording. 

This desire for truth in his films has a further conceptual rationale. It 
involves recognizing the fact that any attempt to portray the personality 
of the man, Johann Sebastian Bach, would be futile. What we evidently 
see is a young musician playing Bach—a fact which Straub does not 
wish to obscure. Such a presentation is a major reason in his decision to 
use non-professional actors. Actors are trained to stop being themselves, 
to try and slip into a fictional figure. Any such procedure would be 
dishonest, in Straub’s eyes, so all the pianist Leonhardt does is play 
music. 

No acting is demanded of him, just as no interpretation of her script is 
required from the actress who plays Anna. She just intones it in a 
monotone. The fact that she finally achieves a rare incantatory beauty is 
a happy result of Straub’s initial procedural rigor. Straub makes no 
attempt to establish either Bach or Anna as “real 18th century people.” 
Ephemeral personal details that provide, for example, the core of Ken 
Russell’s self-indulgent “musical biographies” have no place in Straub’s 
aesthetic. Such details are never visualized and are only mentioned 
when crucial. These include those points where the death of their first 
two children is calmly and matter of factly announced as we watch Anna 
playing a delicate piece, “Death robbed us of our first-born and second- 
born.” The delivery’s flatness lends it great pathos. But the music’s 
ability to transcend such ephemeral (in the context of the present) detail 
is again underlined. A similarly symbolic moment occurs when Bach is 
arrested while conducting his choir. Another conductor steps in as Bach 
is marched off. The music continues unfalteringly, as if impervious to 
mortal dramas. 

Always the music rather than the personality is the central focus. This 
recognition is evident as much from what is in the film as from what is 
left out. Usually Straub presents us with the whole group of musicians 
playing, refusing to single out any individual. Bach is often found hidden 
in the depth of the frame or placed near its edge. In this way, Straub 
minimizes the dramatic possibilities, preferring to visualize Bach’s 
eliminating self in favor of music. When we do get a close up of Bach, 
playing a clavier piece near the end of the film, it is for functional 
reasons. Our attention is directed to Bach’s eyes, which are soon to fail. 
In general, Straub makes us listen to the music. He refuses to divert us 
visually, just as he refuses to hypothesize on the nature of Bach’s 



feelings at any point. By choosing to play the music, Straub makes 
viewers draw their own imaginative conclusions about those feelings. 
Straub’s artistry is inclusive of his audience since he compels us to 
participate in the creation of the film’s “meaning.” We cannot remain 
passive. (Of coursed if viewers are there merely to be entertained, they 
are likely to become bored. Indeed few people are prepared to think 
their way through films. This in part accounts for Straub’s relatively 
small audience.) 

Having achieved a certain documentary truth and accuracy, Straub 
transcends this level to, in his own words, “rise above documentary to 
aim at something higher.” Now it is exceedingly difficult to locate 
precisely the source of the film’s beauty. But it is my experience that the 
film creates a quite extraordinary serenity that is beyond the limits of 
“mere documentarism.” This results from the complex interaction of the 
musical, visual, and verbal elements, which Straub orchestrates with 
stunning sensitivity. One aspect of his sensitivity is the close and moving 
identity that exists between the film’s form and its subject. 

The music’s rigorous clarity finds its counterpart (counterpoint) in 
Straub’s visual presentation’s ascetic simplicity. There are almost no 
close ups, pans, dissolves, or other camera tricks. (Varying-length 
pauses on the verbal track are used to indicate the passing of time, 
instead of dissolves.) The organization of the compositions, their 
relation to each other, is a formal reiteration of the music’s own 
structure. Straub’s use of diagonal perspectives isn't merely a functional 
one (functional in that it facilitates inclusiveness, creates a sense of 
depth, of perspective, and so on). These diagonals also have a formal 
structural value. Straub tends to alternate rhythmically these diagonals’ 
direction (left to right, right to left), creating an equivalent for the 
contrapuntal mode of Bach’s music. Rather than merely illustrating 
Bach’s music in some manner, Straub has found a structural equivalent 
for it. As Richard Roud writes, 

“Throughout the film he plays with binary symmetry, 
symmetry, left-right polarity, and the changing direction of 
his diagonals both in the camera set-ups and in the camera 
movements ... There is even an extraordinary pair of shots, 
one in the first third of the film, and another symmetrically 
in the last third, which are almost mirror images one to the 
other; as in a mirror fugue, a popular musical device of 
Bach’s day where every note is reversed, the angle and 
placing of the actors is completely reversed.” (16) 

The film’s strongly formal is in many ways simply a reflection of the 
formal, even mathematical, basis of much Baroque music. After all, 
rhythm is inherently a mathematical concern, a measuring process. 
Straub has a clear grasp of this in both the film’s small and large units. 

The two shots of the sea and the one of the sky also function in this 
rhythmic sense, being almost equidistantly placed. The discussion of 
rhythm and measure is difficult, however, because it can only be felt to 


be relevant. Its effect is emotionally apprehended, and analysis of its 
cause can never prove the effect. Nevertheless, the sea shots are not 
dependent upon their rhythmic placement for their importance, they 
have another relevance—their pictorial beauty and appropriateness. 
They function as breathing spaces in the film, a moment of release from 
enclosure, a moment, quite literally, of transcending the 
characteristically tightly-framed interiors. And their composition is 
equally literally transcendent. Besides being a mode of punctuation, 
both the sea and sky shots lift the eyes upward. Both images are 
composed with a dark area on the lower half of the frame (either pebbles 
or trees). Viewers’ eyes move naturally to the lighter area, which is 
upward, paralleling the uplifting music. It is not distracting—the still, 
ethereal image allows one to concentrate upon the music’s complexity. 
As in the rest of the film, Straub’s visuals highlight the brilliant vitality 
of Bach’s music. 

It is significant that Bach only speaks at rare moments in the course of 
the film. Anna is the biographer, events are seen from her external 
viewpoint. We remain outside Bach in the interests of objectivity. When 
he does speak, it is in connection with poverty, begging for cash. We 
hear him pleading the necessity for advancing musical art, the need for 
encouraging musical innovators. It is important that we hear this from 
Bach, rather than Anna. Straub is in many ways close to the traditional 
definition of the Japanese artist: 

“One who makes every attempt to obscure his personal, 
idiosyncratic tendencies in order to create a more 
impersonal universal expression.” (17) 

Straub’s overt presence is certainly rare in his films, and I think we are 
invited to take those moments when Bach does speak in the film as 
being special moments. Bach’s plea for advancement and innovation is 
to be read as Straub’s plea for advancement and innovation in film. It is 
at these points that we realize just how closely committed Straub is to 
everything that Bach represents. And it is his breaking of the mold of 
objectivity (Anna’s monotone) that constitutes his admitting this 
identity. Straub’s ten-year struggle to make the film, to raise the 
finances for it, lends authority to the unexpected personal eruptions of 
Bach himself into the reflective texture of THE CHRONICLE OF ANNA 
MAGDALENA BACH. Straub has quite openly admitted his sense of a 
parallel between himself and Bach: 

” ... this film interested me, because Bach was precisely 
someone who reacted against his own inertia, although he 
was deeply rooted in his times, and was oppressed.” ( 18) 

All of Straub’s work is, in one sense or another, a reaction against his 
own inertia. MACHORKA-MUFF was an attempt at a meaningful 
response to a politically repressive occurrence. Both NOT 
RECONCILED (1964-5) and OTHON are attempts to come to terms 
with, and comprehend, history. 


Straub’s oblique approach to the problem of Germany’s Nazi past 
resulted in NOT RECONCILED, which was adapted from Heinrich Boll’s 
novel, Billiards at Half-Past Nine. However, the film’s source is not a 
particularly helpful place to commence a critical analysis (“pace” 

Richard Roud) since the best it can do is attempt to unravel a singularly 
difficult cinematic experience. Straub, indeed, would prefer us to forget 
the novelistic source: 

“I believe one can't make a film of any book—because one 
films something about a book or with a book, but never of a 
book—one films always from one’s own experience. A film 
lives and exists only when it is based on the experiences of 
the so-called director.” (iq) 

Straub takes as his starting point the principle that film is “a perceptual 
present.” There is, in our experience of watching a film, no past tense. 

He then transfers this idea to the narrative organization, eliding all the 
connectives that were present in Boll’s novels, thereby formally 
underling the historical principle that present and past are indivisible. 
Again we note Straub’s proximity to Marxist theory. Marx noted, “Not 
only the result, but the road to it also, is a part of the truth.” Straub’s 
maieutic endeavor in NOT RECONCILED, to objectify the latent 
tendencies of the German nation, is predicated on this principle. The 
process of our struggle to come to terms with the film runs parallel with 
the protagonist Robert Fahmel’s attempt to come to terms with his past. 

As he had earlier done with MACHORKA-MUFF, Straub attacked his 
subject from an oblique angle: 

“The fact which interested me was to make a film about 
Nazism without mentioning the word Hitler or concentration 
camps and such things that a middle class family did not 
suspect or want to suspect.” (20) 

In its individual elements, the film is congruent with the characteristic 
constituents of Straub’s style: the documentary mode, the flat monotony 
of the actors’ dialogue, an ascetic camera style. Eliding Boll’s transitional 
statements reinforces the generalized image of the nation, rather than 
the intimacies of family relations. Everything in the film pushes beyond 
the boundaries of the personal to the national. One might even say that 
impersonality is a central motif. Like Machorka-Muff s solitariness 
(eating alone, walking alone) the characters in NOT RECONCILED are 
alone, set in a hostilely impersonal environment. One shot that clinches 
this mood of pessimism is a 360-degree panning shot around a 
suburban desert. It culminates on a young man standing at a door; a 
child informs him that the person he seeks has never been there. Straub 
consistently uses empty spaces—often to create a sense that it is a space 
that has been vacated by those that don't “fit in”—like Robert’s mother, 
who has been committed to an insane asylum because she called the 
Kaiser a “fool.” Straub seems to suggest that the barren nature of the 
environment is perhaps due to the fact that Nazism’s eliminative 
principles have rendered it spiritually sterile. 


Like OTHON, THE BRIDEGROOM, THE ACTRESS AND THE PIMP 
(1968), a short film that Straub completed shortly after THE 
CHRONICLE OF ANNA MAGDALENA BACH, may be considered as a 
reflection on film expression. Indeed all of his films, largely as a result of 
his minimalist visual style, can be seen as essentially self-reflexive. 
Straub has consistently tested and re-evaluated the cinematic 
experience’s basic elements. In THE CHRONICLE OF ANNA 
MAGDALENA BACH, for instance, montage is entirely absent. Each 
sequence is autonomous, and allows the music to swell and take on a life 
of its own. The static camera, like that of Lumiere (or D.W. Griffith, to 
whom Straub has particularly made reference) invites us to watch for 
slight movements (leaves, musicians’ hands, wigs) within the frame, and 
view them as if they had never been seen before on a screen. In OTHON, 
the long scene by the fountain, with Othon and Plautine dressed in red 
and white and with a blanket of green grass and water as their backdrop, 
is a meditation on the use of color. Also, through the insistent noise of 
the fountain throughout the scene, it is a gesture of homage to Bresson’s 
LES DAMES DU BOIS DE BOULOGNE. In the films before THE 
BRIDEGROOM, however, reflections upon problems of cinematic 
expression were subsumed in the larger subject of each work. In this 23 
minute film, Straub uses his simple plot as a central core around which 
he can explore cinema’s expressive possibilities. The film grew, Straub 
tells us, out of two things: 

“It was born out of the impossible May revolution in Paris ... 
it is based on a news item (there is nothing more political 
than a news item) about the romance between an ex¬ 
prostitute and a negro, seen in relation to a text extracted 
from a play by Ferdinand Bruckner.” (21) 

The narrative may be summarized thus. A middle class girl is put to 
work on the streets by her boyfriend-pimp. She meets a negro, falls in 
love. After fleeing from the pimp’s wrath, they are married. They arrive 
home to find the pimp awaiting them. She shoots the pimp, and their 
love triumphs. One’s first viewing of the film may not, however, seem to 
match up to this description, since Straub has meticulously broken the 
film down into stylistically autonomous fragments. There are twelve 
shots in the film, and they form seven units which have, at first sight, 
little to do with each other. 

The first unit comprises the titles, which appear over graffiti, among 
which we discern the statement, 

“Stupid old Germany, I hate it over here, I hope I can go 
soon, Patricia.” 

The second consists of a long tracking shot (the first half of which is 
silent, the second accompanied by Bach’s “Ascension Oratorio”). This 
shot runs interminably down the prostitutes’ row of Munich. The third 
section consists of an entire three-act stageplay, which lasts ten minutes, 
shot in a single take. The fourth consists of a thriller-style chase. The 


fifth is a wedding ceremony. The sixth is a mystical slow pan that 
commences on an empty field, until magically a car is conjured out of 
nothing, and the camera seizes on it. The seventh segment is the 
shooting sequence, preceded by verses from St. John of the Cross. Only 
this final segment, the film’s transcendental, is shot in a style that we 
would recognize as pure Straub. The preceding six are rather a 
meditation upon the other stylistic possibilities of the cinema and in 
their sequential organization they constitute the history of that cinema. 
The mood of the film’s development, both in terms of its plot and its 
aesthetic meditation, is crystallized by the tonal difference between the 
first and last images. The darkness and gloom of the Landsbergerstrasse 
is transformed into the shimmering light of the sky and trees of the final 
shot. 

In what sense do I mean THE BRIDEGROOM ... constitutes the history 
of the cinema? The scene on the Landsbergerstrasse, like the image of 
the graffiti, is absolutely non-interpretive—the camera simply records 
reality, like Lumiere did. (The shot’s very darkness implies a “fallen” 
Lumiere, though.) Then, through variations of the car’s pace of 
movement and the unexpected movement of another car on the street, 
the camera discovers its power to manipulate our emotions, 
expectations. Introducing Bach on the sound track further transforms 
our response—it contradicts the visual reality before us. A dialectic of 
sound and image is established. 

Then the stageplay commences. But rather than a production of 
Bruckner, it is a critique of Bruckner, Straub having concentrated the 
original text into its essential elements. These elements are those of 
bourgeois drama. What Straub leaves us with is the empty shell of 
melodrama, with its intrigues and sexual games. The facade of 
psychological observation is stripped away. The deliberateness of cues is 
emphatically exposed as when at a point of revelation, someone enters 
to thwart that revelation. The actors mechanically adopt “meaningful” 
postures, exposing the manipulative mode that we know Straub decries. 
The actors come and go through the two doors of the set like so many 
robots—the empty ritual of bourgeois drama is mercilessly exposed— 
and intelligently so. Straub’s attack is not negative. One senses that in 
clearing out these relics of theatrical practice, he is actively ushering in a 
new style. The long take that envelopes the play is both a reference to 
the earliest films, those static “filmed plays” that comprised the early 
history of film (and the early years of “talkies” ), and Straub’s critical 
observation of that style. This critical attitude is enforced partly by 
Straub’s characteristic diagonal camera angle which, in its very 
difference from the flat-on angles of the early Edison and Melies films, 
emphasizes Straub’s (and our) critical stance. One of the lines from 
Bruckner’s play that Straub retains is from Goethe: “Even in science, 
nothing is known, everything is to be done.” And the same, of course, 
applies to cinema. 


The fourth segment of the film comprises five shots. The negro, James, 
leaves Lilith’s apartment; he is followed by the pimp when he drives 



away. They chase across a bridge, by a gorge, up a scrubby hill. The 
sequence seems to bear no relation to what has preceded it—the 
stageplay. But the end of the stageplay consisted of Frede’s decision to 
put his girl friend to work on the streets. And Frede is played by the 
same person who plays the pimp (Werner Rainer Fassbinder, another 
figure of the German theatrical and cinematic avant-garde). The 
continuity of person forces us to realize the continuity of narrative, 
elliptical though if may be. The chase sequence constitutes Straub’s 
examination of the thriller genre. His sense of angles and lighting is 
correct. For instance, when James leaves the apartment and comes to 
his car, Straub’s camera is by the pimp’s car—thus setting protagonist 
and assailant in conflict in the frame. Again, when the cars chase across 
the narrow bridge, Straub’s camera sits at the end of the bridge, with the 
car and its headlights rushing dramatically at the lens. But Straub’s 
critique of the mode is enforced by the way he evacuates each image of 
all the tension it has accrued. He holds the shot way past the theoretical 
cutting point. In the first instance, where an “action” director would cut 
when the cars moved off, Straub simply holds the shot until all 
movement has disappeared. In the second, Straub actually undercuts 
the mode during the chase. As the first car comes off the end of the 
bridge, Straub pans to follow its dramatic course. But instead of then 
panning back to pick up the arrival of the second car with all the 
dramatic tensions implicit in such a conventional procedure, he simply 
holds on the now motionless first car until the second one’ finally arrives 
in the frame of its own accord. In other words, throughout this sequence 
of images, Straub, while appearing to conform to the thriller mode, 
actually evacuates the impact from each shot, thereby exposing the 
overtly manipulative strategies demanded by this style of filmmaking. 

After the thriller, or Hollywood, came the resurgence of documentary 
and particularly cinema-verite. And this is the mode of the fifth 
sequence: a long single take of the wedding ceremony between James 
and Lilith. And, as the cinema-verite movement discovered for itself, the 
mode fails to penetrate to any essential truths. This at least is what 
Straub suggests by his decision to depict the wedding ceremony with 
such literal objectivity. It is both boring and theatrical—linking it in fact 
to the earlier stageplay sequence. Unlike Straub’s documentarism, this 
one doesn't bear the seeds of its own transcendence. 

And then comes the near-mystical sixth segment: a long shot of a field, a 
few buildings in the far distance, and trees. After a few moments, almost 
miraculously there appears a vehicle, right out of the center of the 
image. The camera pans slowly to hold it central in the frame, until 
finally the car almost fills the screen. This astonishing shot, in its 
context within this intensely metaphorical film, quite simply represents 
the rebirth of cinema, movement coming out of stasis. 

And so to the final, seventh segment: James and Lilith address each 
other in the language of St. John of the Cross. James has come to, “Buy 
the bride free who has served under a hard yoke.” Thematically this 
sums up the development of the narrative—the freeing of a prostitute, 



and it foreshadows the shooting of the pimp, lending humanist authority 
to the killing. After the killing, their love is fulfilled, and the camera can, 
to the strains of Bach’s “Ascension Oratorio” , track into the ecstatic, 
shimmering final image of sky and trees. But Lilith is not the only 
prostitute to be freed. The other is art, specifically film art, which in the 
course of these 23 minutes has evolved through its principle historical 
stages, until reaching its liberation in the materialist presentation that is 
Straub’s own. The killing of the pimp is metaphorically the killing of 
German’s decadent cultural heritage—the specifically German 
implication being raised in the graffiti that opened the film: “Stupid old 
Germany, I hate it over here, I hope I can go soon...” 

Straub has laid “stupid old Germany” to rest. The cinema has been 
liberated from its stifling conventions, and the film’s movement from 
the sordid opening to the celebratory close cements the significance of 
this new beginning. Certainly THE BRIDEGROOM, THE ACTRESS, 
AND THE PIMP is one of Straub’s most difficult films, the near total 
elimination of the narrative proving a major obstacle for many viewers. 
But in the context of the post-New Wave film, its importance is 
unmistakable. Such a self-reflexive linguistic questioning places Straub 
in the central European tradition of Brecht and Godard. In the 
rigorously logical development of his work from the materialist 
documentarism of MACHORKA-MUFF to the exquisitely intelligent 
probing of THE BRIDEGROOM ..., Straub’s political integrity remains 
absolutely unmarked. He refuses to prepackage a message. He demands 
that we participate in the production of meaning. We do not consume 
his films, we participate in their creation of sense. In much major 
contemporary art, as Peter Wollen notes, 

“The text then becomes the location of thought, rather than 
the mind. The text is the factory where thought is at work, 
rather then the transport system which conveys the finished 
product.” (22) 

This statement precisely encapsulates the nature of Straub’s cinematic 
texts, as it does that of Godard’s. If we value Godard, or Makavejev, or 
Eisenstein, or Vertov, then it is necessary now to add the name of Jean- 
Marie Straub to that hierarchy of explorers of cinematic potential 

Notes 

1. Although French by birth, much of his life has been spent under 
German influence (German-occupied France during the war, and then 
ten years living in Munich from 1958), and several of his films reveal an 
absorption in the nature of the German psyche of the post war years. 

2^ The 180-degree rule in cinematography means that the camera can 
point from anywhere at the subject so long as the camera is positioned 
only on one side of an imaginary line traced along the course of the 
subject’s movement or along the line of the subject’s glance. This 
guarantees that the person’s glance or movement will seem to be in the 
same direction from shot to shot, and that any change in direction of 


glance or movement will occur according to narrative exigency and not 
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from right to left in the next—with no indication of having turned. “Field 
and reverse” cutting is called by the French champ-contre champ and 
very simply refers to showing the subject against a certain background 
and then cutting to a shot of that subject filmed from that background. 

3. “An Interview with Noel Burch” , in Women and Film 1:5-6, p. 30. 
Elsewhere in this interview Burch elaborates the notion of 
“deconstruction” rather more fully than is possible here. 

4^ I am partly indebted to Beverly Alcock for this observation. A more 
detailed analysis of OTHON as a “deconstruction” film may be found in 
her thesis (recently completed for the Slade Film Department, 

University College, London) entitled “An Introduction to Some of the 
Problems Produced by Work on the Notion of Readership, and the 
Concept of a Materialist Practice in the Field of Film.” 
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In a witty section entitled “Education” in the film WIND FROM THE 
EAST (Vent d'Est ), a union official—dressed in a vest and fancy coat and 
looking like a plantation owner out of a Hollywood film—and “Miss 
Althusser” give out books to the inhabitants of the Third World. The 
voice over calls the union delegate a “revisionist school teacher,” 
collaborating to support “the ideological domination of the bourgeoisie.” 
(1) The following is a section from that scene: 

“Union official (in Italian) reading the book title: How to 
Read Das Kapital. Good. (Writing a dedication in the book): 

In friendship and regard for the inhabitants of the Third 
World: (He hands it to the Indian, then stops him as he is 
about to go off.) One moment. Start at chapter two.” 

“The Indian puts a piece of meat between the 
pages and bites into it like a sandwich as he goes 
off. Camera moves with him showing another 
table, beside which is piled an assortment of 
weaponry including a machine gun and two or 
three rifles.” 

“Female Voice Over: What did the revisionist schoolteacher 
just say? He said: ‘Read Das Kapital .’ He did not ask you to 
use it. Use it. He criticizes the defects of the people, but he 
does not do this from the people’s point of view. By treating a 
comrade like you do an enemy, he has taken the position of 
the enemy.” 

What is being conveyed in this scene? As a matter of fact, this brief 
moment from WIND FROM THE EAST is rather typical of the film’s 
indictment of the French and Italian Old Left. The Union official stands 
for the Communist Party. He doesn't say this explicitly, but any 
Continental audience would know that the major trade union 
federations in France (U.S. equivalent: AFL-CIO) are effectively 




controlled by the CP. In the union bureaucracy, party membership and 
loyalty are expected and enforced. The directors of the film are drawing 
on the fact that the Parti Communiste Frangaise (PCF) has had the total 
hatred of the student left since the May-June 1968 events. At that time, 
the party withdrew support from the strike and had its union 
bureaucrats get workers back on the job, thus breaking the strike. 

The book given here is part of the indictment. Louis Althusser, the 
author, is the leading Marxist theoretician in the PCF, and the book is 
particularly theoretical. The film’s directors wittily underlined the 
authorship by having the Union official take the book from Anna 
Wiazemsky, playing “Miss Althusser.” The Union official’s dedication 
also makes a point, for rather than stressing the spirit of comradeship 
and solidarity with the people of the Third World, the official stresses 
friendship and regard for its inhabitants. In Marxist-Leninist 
vocabulary, the difference is profound. It means that the PCF does not 
actively support Third World liberation struggles, but rather contents 
itself with gestures of humanistic concern. 

The Indian’s response, a great visual gag, implicitly criticizes the gift: 
physical needs are more important in a revolution than theoretical 
documents. As Brecht was fond of saying, “Grub first, then ethics.” The 
contrast is made between the PCF’s books and the Third World’s guns, 
while the voice over makes explicit the preceding criticisms. 
(“Revisionist” is a jargon slur world applied equally to the Soviet Union 
and the western communist parties by the non-CP left. The basic idea is 
that the Leninist promise of the Russian Revolution has been betrayed 
by the CP’s accommodation with bourgeois capitalism.) The last two 
sentences are phrased semantically and syntactically in ways which 
identify them as Maoist. 

This segment of the film shows several of the film’s most striking 
aspects: its solid basis in a specific historical moment (post-May-June 
I968) and thus its Maoist response to the PCF, its assertion of armed 
struggle and the importance of the Third World, visual stereotyping (the 
film is partly a Western and the union official wears a fancy western 
frock coat and tie, so we identify him as “revisionist” by his bourgeois 
clothing), and explicit commentary on the visual/audio track. 

I wish to begin discussing the film with this example not because it 
expresses major elements but rather because implicitly raises a very 
deep question about the Godard-Gorin Dziga Vertov Group films. 

“By treating a comrade like you treat an enemy, he has taken 

the position of the enemy.” 

This Godard-Gorin charge against the PCF is precisely the strongest one 
which can be leveled against them in a left political critique of their film. 
For to many it seems that the effect of making such a dense and 
complicated film, both politically and cinematically, is to treat a 
comrade (the film viewer) like you treat an enemy. 



This in fact was my first reaction to the film, as I saw it among an U.S. 
audience composed equally of Godard lovers and campus radicals. Who 
are Godard and Gorin, anyway, that they can make a film that is so 
cinematically complex that it is totally confusing to the average film 
viewer, and only partially intelligible to the sophisticated cineaste? And 
which is so politically complicated that a sympathetic viewer cannot 
comprehend it on one viewing? I compared Godard and Gorin, with 
their command of production and distribution resources, compared 
them to radical U.S. filmmakers such as Newsreel and feminist groups, 
and concluded that WIND FROM THE EAST was self-indulgent to the 
point of being masturbatory and politically jejune. 

In terms of the film’s immediate political usefulness as an organizing 
tool, I still consider the above evaluation valid. But I've discovered there 
is much more to be said, not so much about the film in and of itself, but 
the film in the context of the issues it raises. WIND FROM THE EAST is 
a remarkable film precisely because it cannot be seen and reacted to 
except in an explicitly political way. One cannot separate the form from 
the content, one cannot talk or think about the formal part, the style, 
without becoming explicitly political. (In contrast, many happily discuss 
Eisenstein’s form separated from his politics.) WIND FROM THE EAST 
is one of the first films from which the bourgeoisie cannot learn 
anything except the poverty of their own cinema. 

What is the audience response to WIND FROM THE EAST? Let me first 
establish the necessary conditions for there to be any receptive response 
at all to this “difficult” film. First of all, since the film rejects traditional 
narrative conventions and refuses to let its audience “inside” it, it is not 
a Bazinian “window on the world” which most people expect when they 
go to the cinema. The most likely audience for WIND FROM THE EAST 
is that educated segment of the middle class familiar with and receptive 
to twentieth century avant-garde art. However, the twentieth century 
revolutions in poetry (surrealism), the theatre (Brecht, the absurd), the 
novel (Joyce, nouveau roman), music (electronic), painting (abstract 
expressionism) have not had a parallel in mainstream feature films until 
Jean-Luc Godard’s attacks on and expansion of cinematic form. Thus 
those people who even go to see WIND FROM THE EAST have probably 
followed Godard’s career—although they might now reject WIND FROM 
THE EAST. 

Godard and Gorin’s intent in making WIND FROM THE EAST was 
specifically Brechtian. One can paraphrase Brecht’s famous table in the 
Preface to Mahogonny comparing epic and dramatic theater to apply it 
to WIND FROM THE EAST.(2) WIND FROM THE EAST rejects plot; it 
offers the audience a picture of the world rather than something to 
experience emotionally. It turns the audience into observers and forces 
them out of participating in a dramatic situation; they are made to face 
something rather than be involved in it. The film refuses to provide the 
audience with sensations or work on instinctive feelings. Rather, the 
audience comes to the recognition of where they are at inside bourgeois 
ideology as the film provokes critical thought. They are standing outside 


the action, studying it. There are no personages with fixed characters 
whose naturalness is taken for granted. Humans are seen as a process, 
not a fixed point. They are the object of inquiry—their social being in the 
world “outside” being related to the image of human beings in the film. 
Linear development is rejected and each scene stands for itself, rather 
than leading inevitably to the next, in the Aristotelian sense. Reason 
predominates over feeling, and social being determines thought. 

Once having decided to see the film, audiences must submit to WIND 
FROM THE EAST’S internal form—the struggle between sound and 
image. The images are flat and schematic, a “deconstruction” of the 
images of bourgeois film. The sound track, the explanation over the 
images, provides what explanation there is for the images. It explains 
how the film is using images that represent an Italian Western, and that 
the film will “deconstruct” these traditional images and cinematic form 
in general in order to reflect politically on the real contradictions in 
cinematic practice, in particular on U.S. cultural imperialism. The film 
has to be appreciated shot by shot, image by image, as an object of study 
in its relations with the other images. 

Although the statements on the sound track bring out unnoticed 
articulations, the audience has to fight its desire to see the cinema as 
something natural or as a story. This film rejects the stance of an 
innocent or naive film and demands the same of the viewers, that is, to 
leave their naive days of living inside a film behind. We cannot sit back 
and absorb this film but must bring our critical faculties into play in 
order to receive what the film has to say. WIND FROM THE EAST is 
self-critical, as well as being a critique of bourgeois cinema. And as the 
sound track interprets, identifies, and sometimes even denounces the 
images, so too the audience must bring its own knowledge of cinematic 
imagery to the film in order to evaluate Godard’s visual irony and 
critique. 

Here, to illustrate this point, is an example from the film. In the early 
part of the film, the sound track of two female voices over tell the history 
of cinema, particularly revolutionary cinema. The camera shows some of 
the film’s major symbolic figures as they are being made up, but the act 
of making up itself is of significance. A white man playing the Indian 
streaks thick gobs of brightly colored makeup on his face. In the course 
of the film, he will represent the oppressed. At the same time, as the 
young woman gets made up, the voice over states: 

“The people make history. The films of the Western 
hemisphere only portray elegant ladies and gentlemen. 

“The young woman smiles—a careful rehearsed smile. 

“Actors are forced to express the corrupt ideas of the 
bourgeois, i.e.; under the cover of makeup, they 
unscrupulously depict the degenerate ways of bourgeois life. 

All this is done with the excuse that they are expressing 
fundamental feelings and instincts.” (p. 125) 



The audience must pick up on the intent of even more complicated uses 
of the sound track, often witty. In Brechtian fashion, Godard often has 
an event narrated in third person while the camera remains fixed on one 
simple image in a long take, a distanciation effect which will hinder 
identification with the incident. An example of this distanciation which 
comes from a long, static take is the opening scene, where the camera 
stays about eight minutes on a couple lying in a field, the woman 
wearing a flounced white petticoat, their hands chained. Finally the 
female voice over reminiscences from the point of view of the manager’s 
family about a strike that took place in her childhood in “the Alcoa Co. 
near Dodge City,” in which the union official sold out the workers. The 
two female voices over give a long history of revolutionary cinema. 
Similarly, in a later scene a male voice over discusses a strike in the third 
person, while the image is one of the cavalryman oppressing the Indian, 
and this story is continued by the female voice off. 

In another scene the female voices over relate incidents about members 
of the bourgeoisie who as individuals brutally turned against the 
working class. This scene starts with a discussion of Suzanne Monet, 
who wrote a letter to Figaro protesting that her husband couldn't paint 
in the Gare St. Lazare because of the striking workers. At this point the 
audience laughs because of the obvious pun on the visual image, which 
is an idyllic country scene of a woman dressed in a pink dress holding a 
parasol, and a man, the union official, dressed in a fine jacket and 
bending courteously over her—just like a Monet painting. Other 
examples of distanced statements delivered by the voices over are many 
short statements about historical events, political analysis and 
prescriptions for political action, and a letter from a striking worker to a 
friend. In this instance, the accompanying visual image is a static close 
up of the young man, now begrimed with blood, seen in profile with a 
(threatening?) hand, perhaps that of the cavalryman, resting on his 
shoulder. 

The voices over also take up a discussion of people’s medicine in China 
and a critique of workers’ “autonomy” in Yugoslavia. In the latter scene, 
each line of critique on Yugoslavia is read over a red freeze frame which 
alternates with a scratched-up picture of the production company 
accompanied by the sound of confused voices. Godard had gotten 
money for the film on the grounds that he would make a film with the 
major leaders of the May uprisings, including the exiled Danny Cohn- 
Bendit and the leaders from the outlawed Maoist groups. The crew had 
banded together as a “general assembly” in the summer of 1969 to make 
this film as a theoretical review of May-June 1968. Most of the people 
who went to Italy with Godard probably saw making this film as a major 
political act since much student radicalism had been suppressed in 
France. On location, they decided to work together as a non-hierarchical 
collective, filming on the basis of political discussion and group 
consensus. 

However, the general assembly of filmmakers gathered to make WIND 
FROM THE EAST never did function effectively together as a radical 



filmmaking collective—and WIND FROM THE EAST was shaped in the 
editing and sound mix—done later by Godard and Gorin. The sound 
track and the mutilated image implicitly critique not only the general 
assembly’s role in making the film but also Godard and Gorin’s intent in 
editing it. Both the voice over with its critique of the Yugoslav system of 
workers’ “autonomy” and the scratched-up images of the crew work 
together to distance us from this general assembly—in whom we would 
otherwise have a natural interest and, for French audiences, greatly 
admire since they were the leaders of the Paris actions. 

The fact that two female voices (off) spoke the correct ideas s refreshing 
to an U.S. radical audience in that it implies an anti-sexist approach 
among the young French militants from May 1968 who had grouped 
together in Italy to make this film. However, for a French audience, the 
fact that women’s voices speak the radical explanations may just be 
more of be more of Godard-Gorin’s distancing. The directors, in adding 
the post-sync sound tract, may just have been banking on the absence of 
women in leadership positions in radical organizations, so that the 
sound of women’s voices giving the radical rap was an estrangement 
effect. These voices are not to be accepted as the Truth, but as lessons on 
an aural blackboard—to consider but also amend. Obviously, as in the 
sections quoted above on cinematic acting, and on the Indian receiving a 
copy of Althusser’s book, the rhetoric is overblown, slogans and simple 
prescriptions stated, and parts of the statement repeated ritualistically. 
Yet, even in this seeming simplicity, there is a constant reference to 
other texts, to Althusser, to Mao (especially in the parallel construction, 
simple statements of principle, and imperative sentences), and to Lenin. 

In a section where two young people, a man and a woman are filmed on 
a grassy field, with images interspersed of “Que faire?” (Lenin’s “What 
Is To Be Done?” ) There is a short ironic dialogue between the two. 
Following a high angle close up of the young man lying around looking 
up at the sky, they talk of the worker-student alliance, distributing 
pamphlets at the factory gate, and end with the gag: “Then the students 
will see that the workers get up early. “ (repeated) “Then the workers 
will see that the students get up early.” 

After another image of “Que faire?” , the young woman is shown 
wearing a red skirt, and the female voice over gives a commentary which 
presumably is her speech. This speech assumes the audience’s 
familiarity with “What Is To Be Done?” and also Lenin’s “Left Wing 
Communism: An Infantile Disorder,” as well as Mao’s distinction 
between primary and secondary contradictions. The speech is 
prescriptive in its sentence structure, ending on repetition (as if one 
were to follow Lenin exactly—as in China, the masses expect to follow 
the writings of Chairman Mao). Even if one generally agrees with this 
application of Lenin to the French student left, what is to be noticed is 
the style of political discourse within the film, a style begun by Godard 
in LA CHINOISE, which—with its prescriptions, blunt statements of 
right and wrong, and ritualistic repetitions—has a distancing effect. This 
is what the directors want—the political information is not to be 



absorbed as natural, but rather received critically, weighted against the 
image, and thought about in terms of one’s own political practice. 


“Female Voice Over: What are we going to do? Think left. 

Read Lenin’s text, which is generally used by the revisionists 
to show those of the left up as agitators. Note that Lenin does 
not confound a secondary danger with a primary one. Agree 
with Lenin that the primary danger lies in social democratic 
treason and the secondary one in leftism, the childish, 

Infantile illness of communism. Note that Lenin spoke for a 
left wing worker’s movement and not for a left wing student 
movement. Start from this, attack leftism whenever and 
wherever it occurs in Leninist positions. Leninist, Leninist, 
Leninist.” (p. 133) 

Much is demanded from the audience in the way they react to the visual 
images of the film. The images of the woman in the petticoat, the 
Cavalryman, and the Indian are drawn from U.S. cinema. In WIND 
FROM THE EAST, the initial reaction is to be bored with these images, 
because nothing seems to happen with them. The whole film seems 
horribly static because Godard and Gorin use every trick they can to 
keep us out of these visuals, particularly in French left reactions to 
Bazin’s admiration for composition in depth as a “window on the 
world.” 

In the treatment of the image in WIND FROM THE EAST, the intent is 
specifically Brechtian. Prohibiting audience identification, fantasy, 
participation in the image is intended to awaken the audience’s critical 
capacity. What the average filmmaker shows as natural, Godard and 
Gorin question in order to reveal previously hidden ideological 
articulations. If we accept any image as “natural” , the ideology behind 
that image then goes unquestioned. Rather than showing images tied 
together by a narrative, where the narrative imposes a single 
interpretation on the image, Godard and Gorin present each shot, each 
fragment, each image as an object of study: in itself, in its interrelation 
with the other images in the film, in its reference to cinema, and in its 
reference to all the visual codes of the “real” world (which codes cinema 
has done a lot to shape). 

In many ways the images are “invocations” of established 
representational or iconic codes, and a comment on these codes. People 
having make-up put on them in the woods equal bourgeois actors; the 
man with Van Gogh-like gobs of colored paint smeared on his face is the 
Indian, who then becomes an image of the guerilla fighter against 
bourgeois oppression. Towards the end of the film, as the female voice 
over discusses sexual oppression as the principle secondary 
contradiction in western society (Labor vs. capital is the primary 
contradiction), the young woman in the pink bustle dress (seen in the 
Monet scene) is shown eating from the same plate as the Cavalryman 
and they talk—in Italian—overlapping the words of the commentary. 
The woman’s lines are about rules of politeness: wash, your, hands 



before eating, be polite to your father, etc. The Cavalryman’s lines are all 
vulgar expressions “unfitting for the mouth of a lady.” What the image of 
the woman eating out of the man’s plate shows is the bourgeois woman’s 
dependence on the male, similar in intent to the first image of the 
bourgeois couple lying on the ground with their hands chained together. 
That there is an alternative is expressed by the entirety of the sound 
track, with the female voices giving prescriptions for revolution. 

Even if one can appreciate what Godard and Gorin are doing with 
sound/image, WIND FROM THE EAST is so constructed that the 
audience cannot or will not “receive” the film unless they can or will also 
deal with the realities of the historical situation in France in 1968 and 
the film’s political reflection on cinema and bourgeois ideology. 
Representatives of almost all the factions of May-June 1568 gathered in 
Italy to make WIND FROM THE EAST collectively, yet the 
contradictions between them (which should have come out and been 
resolved in the discussions before the film was made) were so great, that 
Godard and Gorin just had to accept this fight and—after winning it- 
incorporate into the film several scenes which 

“reflect the subjective incapacity of these comrades at the 
time of the film to produce the analyses for which they had 
invoked the necessity.” (3) 

In one scene, already mentioned, Godard and Gorin scratched up the 
film stock shot of the general assembly, or film crew. On the one hand, 
they may have scratched the film to represent its materiality at the point 
of production. Yet the scratched film also represents the failure of 
collective production, perhaps here expressed by Godard and Gorin in 
an abrasive an insulting way. We hear snatches of voices telling how to 
make the film, but there is no coherent picture of ideas being worked out 
in the general assembly as a whole. 

In another scene, a key scene in which there is an auto-critique of the 
film, the members of the film company are seen in long shot arguing 
among themselves. Another shot is shown of two pictures pinned to the 
door of a wooden shed, one of a Pepsi Cola ad and another of Stalin and 
Mao, taken from an Italian newspaper. The words “Wanted for 
Murder“are painted around Stalin and Mao. An argument ensues as to 
whether or not to use Stalin’s picture. Then the female voice over asks 
why there are images of people arguing, confused sounds, and parts of a 
poster of Stalin and Mao. She goes on to discuss the genesis of the film 
and says that there would be “a discussion al the making of images and 
sounds which in the film would depict the same scenes of the general 
assembly.” In this case they were to discuss images of repression. 

But why an image of Stalin and Mao together—plus “Wanted for 
Murder” ? In fact, many of the members of the group had been 
associated with one of two youth groups during May 1968. One was a 
splinter from the Communist Party that broke off over the question of 
Stalin, equating desalinization with the rise of revisionism in Russia. 
Another was a youth group that had broken off from an Althusser- 


oriented socialist group reading Marx’s Capital. It formed after the 
Chinese Cultural Revolution and took as its task the application of 
Maoist thought specifically to the French scene. There is a visual joke 
here played on the French Marxist-Leninist groups that could also apply 
to the often humorless M-L groups in the United States—calling both 
Stalin and Mao crooks, but Stalin a bit more so. The picture of Stalin is 
not rejected, but is shown with black bars over his face; however, the 
argument is not resolved. Finally, the group equates the question of 
Stalinism with that of socialist realism. Godard and Gorin’s interest 
obviously lies more in questioning socialist realism and realist form than 
in the political differences between the various groups. 

“Young man: It’s always the same. You are anti-Stalinist, but 
you still make Stalinist images.” 

“Various shots of the posters and the title, in red 
and black letters: IT'S NOT A JUST IMAGE, IT'S 
JUST AN IMAGE.” 

“Female Voice Over: Stalinist images. Just consider the 
problem. There is a positive side to everything that has 
happened: like having shown that an image in itself is 
nothing, that there is no image outside the context of the 
class struggle. Having shown this with an image of Stalin. 

Negative aspect: not having found the right image ...” 

“Repetition of title: ‘It’s not a just image, it’s just 
an image,’ with the word ‘REPRESSION’ overlaid 
and repeated over and over again.” (p. 143) 

Godard and Gorin’s message—in the voice over and in the title—is that 
the entirety of WIND FROM THE EAST is a search for JUST images and 
sounds, and that if something is “JUST AN IMAGE,” it is automatically 
repressive as an extension of bourgeois (or revisionist) ideological 
control. 

WIND FROM THE EAST is a self-critical film in its entirety, not merely 
in the fact that around the middle of the film we see the actors and film 
crew engaged in a criticism/self-criticism session. For example, one 
segment shows the Cavalryman riding his horse, dragging the Indian 
along by means of a rope around the Indian’s neck. (The sequence runs 
from the title that ends with “The A Theory” to the sequence with 
Glauber Rocha.) The initial shot is a low angle, one of trees against a 
sky. This shot is a Godard motif, recurring in many of his films, 
particularly those shot in color. In the period of TWO OR THREE 
THINGS I KNOW ABOUT HER and WEEKEND, the shot seems to be 
used ironically, contrasting the romantic associations of nature with the 
anti-romantic action and dialogue, and interrupting Godard’s usual eye- 
level horizontal camera work which dominates the film with a low angle, 
dramatization of the image. In WIND FROM THE EAST Godard goes 
beyond irony and has a voice over directly comment on the image. 



“Hollywood shows this in the form of cinema, as something 
wonderful, dreamlike, for which you have to pay admission. 

But this dream is also a weapon in Hollywood’s hands.” 

The shot changes to the Cavalryman and Indian. By this point in the film 
we know that the Cavalryman is not a Cavalryman, the Indian is not an 
Indian: both are actors. Thus our response cannot be simple in any way, 
but emphatically is, “This is an image which is not a standard western 
image, but a comment on that standard image.” The voice over 
continues, explicitly making the point. 

“Hollywood makes you believe that this movie Indian is 
more real than an Indian and that the extra on horseback is 
more real than a Union soldier.” 

The same shot is then repeated with the voice over commenting on the 
disguise of reality inherent in such an image. Because the visual scene 
looks rehearsed and the Indian’s costume vaguely suggests, but does not 
adequately imitate the usual Hollyood Indian costume, the visual track 
grates against itself. This functions like the familiar Godardian ketchup 
or paint representing blood (and always looking exactly like ketchup or 
paint). The visual track has its own distancing, which is then 
emphasized by the voice over. The two characters/actors are then seen 
from a different angle, with the Cavalryman shouting (in Italian), “I am 
General Motor.” 

Here we have not simply the familiar Godardian punning, as in say, 2 
OR 3 THINGS, where the U.S. war correspondent announces he is 
“John Bogus.” Rather the punning is linked to the depiction of U.S. 
imperialism, and General Motors is part of it. In Marxist terms the state 
(here the military) is the apparatus of the economic system (General 
Motors is capitalism and imperialism). 

The camera then tilts upward and surveys the trees and sky again, but 
seeing it this time our response includes the knowledge that this is a 
comment on idealism “in” cinematic images. We are not “drawn in” to 
admire nature, but distanced from, and critical of, the image we are 
presented with. The voice over continues that Soviet film repeats the 
same images (and thereby in form the same ideology) as Hollywood. 
(Two examples I can think of would be the sentimentality and lyricism 
of THE CRANES ARE FLYING and BALLAD OF A YOUNG SOLDIER,). 
The voice over criticizes “progressive cinema” of the Third World on the 
same basis. 

“But is the progressive cinema examining this relationship 
(of images and sounds) seriously? Where does this 
relationship come from? How does it work? From whom? 

For whom? And against whom?” 

The shot is then repeated, and the voice over elaborates on the same 
topic. A third shot of the Cavalryman and Indian is shown, and then 
repeated, as the voice over criticizes the avant-garde and underground 



cinema: “A cinema without taboos, except against the class struggle.” 

This portion of WIND FROM THE EAST, like all of the film, is too dense 
for comprehension on first viewing, or even second viewing. The 
criticism of Soviet and underground film, however valid, is not 
convincing. But the criticism of Hollywood, that is the bourgeois 
cinema, is devastating, particularly with the visuals as well as the voice 
over making the point. After seeing this sequence and understanding it 
(and that takes several viewings, I feel), I found I cannot ever have the 
same kind of empathetic response to a Hollywood image as I had before. 
WIND FROM THE EAST functions as a political education of our 
experience of films to inhibit naive response not only to itself, but to 
other films as well. 

Yet if the audience does learn from the Dziga Vertov group films to see, 
all images in terms of class, this would mean the death of bourgeois 
cinema, as was predicted in WEEKEND. (4) Brecht had hoped his radical 
“distanced” theatre would be a call to action, would awaken people to a 
real (not ideological) understanding of their social relations and show 
them the “humanness” of society and thus their capacity to change it. 
Godard and Gorin were, as Brecht was in the theatre, aware of the need 
to combat bourgeois images in the making of militant films, to find 
forms and images that correspond to real social relations. “We don't 
seek new forms,” Godard said in an interview in 1970, “but new 
rapports. Form comes from certain social conditions ... the struggle 
between contradictions.” (5) In this interview, he admitted that the 
Dziga Vertov group, was concerned with revolutionary production of 
films, not distribution, and that the group knew when they formed that 
“perhaps only two or three companions would see the films,” which 
would be an inevitable situation for a year or two. (6) In practice, Godard 
and Gorin, who owned copies of their films, were accessible to French 
radicals to whom they liked to show and “discuter” their work on a high 
political level. However, they rejected the work of the French 
filmmakers Chris Marker and Marin Karmitz, who are specifically 
making films with the proletariat, as being bourgeois in form and 
insufficient in political analysis. (7) 

Many other members of the French left and British and U.S. left reject 
Godard and Gorin for their “intellectualism.” What Godard and Gorin 
did achieve is a complete cinematic/visual ideological re-education, 
particularly necessary at this point in history. Bourgeois hegemony (or 
as Godard and Gorin pointed out, in socialist countries, revisionist 
hegemony) is even further entrenched in a technological society because 
media images dominate and inform our own. It is not from the working 
class that we should expect the necessary ideological re-evaluation of 
media images, since the working class has more urgent material battles 
to fight. Yet the images must be challenged. This may be the specific task 
of intellectuals like Godard and Gorin and the sympathetic viewers of 
WIND FROM THE EAST. 

Obviously Godard and Gorin must face the political critique of elitism 


and intellectualism, for they admittedly have made films for a very small 
audience. However, since the socialist revolution in France seemed a 
long way off, Godard and Gorin took upon themselves the Brechtian 
task of opposing bourgeois ideology in both the form and content of 
feature films. They knew that would not make the revolution, but saw it 
as a necessary step particularly with the historical French experience 
with the CP. 

WIND FROM THE EAST is not a film for organizing the proletariat, but 
is important for anyone who really feels involved in either cinema 
and/or politics. The Dziga Vertov films set out to and—if absorbed—do 
restructure one’s entire way of thinking about film. Rather then being 
the “End of cinema,” (the last title in WEEKEND), it is the “End of 
bourgeois cinema” and the freedom to shape images about social 
relations as they are. 

Notes 

L. All citations to the film taken from the text published by Simon and 
Schuster in their Modern Film Scripts Series: Weekend and Wind from 
the East: Two Films by Jean-Luc Godard (New York, 1972). The 
description of the visuals is precise and extremely useful. Nicholas Fry, 
Marianne Sinclair and Danielle Adkinson are responsible for the text. 
For an abbreviated French version of the text of WIND FROM THE 
EAST, see Cahiers du cinema #240 (Paris, July-August, 1972). This 
script is interesting because it divides the lines up into “bourgeois, 
minority, and revisionist texts” or “revolutionary voices.” In future 
citations, the English text will be referred to as WIND FROM THE 
EAST. Here, page 166. 

2^ See John Willet’s translations of Brecht’s theoretical writings, Brecht 
on Theater (New York, 1966), p. 37. Also Peter Wollen’s “Counter 
Cinema: Vent d’Est,” Afterimage 4 (Autumn, 1972) p. 7, for a similar 
comparison. 

3, Gerard Leblanc, “Sur trois films du Groupe Dziga Vertov,” VH101 #6, 
1972, p. 32 (Paris). This article is an historical analysis of the Dziga 
Vertov group and its films by the editor of Cinethique 

4^ See Brian Henderson’s, “Towards a Non-Bourgeois Camera Style,” 
Film Quarterly, 24:2 (Winter 1971-1972), pp. 2 ff., and Brian 
Henderson, “WEEKEND and History,” Socialist Revolution No. 12 (Vol. 
2, No. 6), (San Francisco, November-December, 1972), pp. 57-92. 

5. Godard’s interview with Marcel Martin of Cinema 70, No. 151, (Paris, 
December, 1970) on “Groupe ‘Dziga Vertov” and subtitled “Jean-Luc 
Godard parle au nom de ses comrades du groupe: Jean Pierre Gorin, 
Gerard Martin, Nathalie Billard, et Armand Marco.” In a discussion in 
Paris in summer, 1972, Gorin told me that he personally had edited 
WIND FROM THE EAST. 


(L Cinema 70, p. 84. 


%. Following both a French Maoist and Brechtian line, Cahiers du 
Cinema and Cinethique reject films, even if effective for organizing the 
proletariat, that depend on identification and elicit a simple emotional 
response. 
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Discussions of film, from conversations and journalistic reviews to 
deeply analytic studies of individual films or portions of a film, almost 
always involve assumptions—implicit or explicit—about audience 
response. Even the most formalistic or stylistic analysis, which assumes 
it is operating only on an aesthetic level, or which assumes it is “purely 
descriptive” begins to make implicit concepts of audience response part 
of its analysis once it moves to any degree of generalization. To take a 
simple example, to label a film, or film segment, “comic” is to make an 
assumption about its effect on the audience. 

Recently two currents of thought have brought the question of audience 
response to the center of film discussion. One current has been from 
filmmakers and films, particularly Jean-Luc Godard and other didactic 
filmmakers plus the experimentalists such as the New American 
Cinema. Their impact in the late 60s has been to cause a serious 
reexamination of film criticism, particularly on the Continent, and now 
in England and the Americas, with critics turning to structuralism, 
semiology, marxism, and other new or previously unconsidered 
methodologies to deal with films which seem to have stretched the 
dominant concepts of what makes a film (narrative, organic use of 
sound and image, etc.). 

The second influence on the question of audience response is the fact 
that the nature of the film audience has been, drastically changed by 
changing social forces (obviously an influence on Godard, too). On the 
one hand, in the early 60s social commentators such as Daniel Bell 
could proclaim an “end to ideology” in the advanced capitalist countries. 
However, the social-political upheaval within the presumably 
homogeneous societies of the West and militant nationalism in the 
Third World demonstrated that deep power and ideological conflicts 
remained in society, which are also expressed in social products such as 




film. 


Clearly the two previous paragraphs could each deserve extended 
discussion. But I wish to pose them as useful generalizations (not 
truisms) for the moment, in order to provide a simple background for a 
consideration of audience response, and the closely related question of 
aesthetic distance. My aim is to present a useful paradigm for further 
discussion of audience response, since it seems more and more apparent 
from film criticism, and journalistic reviews, and post-viewing 
comments (and sometimes during viewing) that we do not have a 
practical vocabulary to discuss what we mean in this area. 

To some extent the failure to develop such a critical apparatus can be 
laid to the long reign of personalistic and impressionistic film criticism 
which made no pretensions to being scientific or rational. It was, rather 
proudly, literary. Yet the understandable reaction to that trend focused 
either on internal film history or an internal aesthetic approach of 
formalism—“film as art,” or “film as film.” Both the historic and 
aesthetic approach have revealed themselves as having serious 
drawbacks, which have been most evident in the critic’s last step, 
evaluation. Film students who have become quite used to raising 
eyebrows or smirking at the dated and/or cranky evaluations of 
impressionistic critics of the past, have now begun to question the actual 
worth of films which are historically important for technical or other 
non-aesthetic reasons. And younger people have also begun to question 
the basis of evaluation by aesthetic critics. (Two simple examples are the 
amusement people in the United States feel at finding French film 
intellectuals enamored of Jerry Lewis, and British critics adoring of 
Douglas Sirk.) 

The need for a critical consideration of audience response becomes 
increasingly more obvious. Many recent films have deliberately catered 
to specific audiences such as disenchanted youth and blacks. As film 
companies have discovered that the film audience is no longer the 
“everyone” of the 30s and 40s, they have begun to find many audiences. 
Yet this commercially motivated pluralism does not run as fast as the 
audience, as for example feminists hiss at gross sexism in movies and 
dissect it in reviews and articles. What teacher of film history can show 
BIRTH OF A NATION even to an all-white audience without a preamble 
about Griffith’s racism? Films too are becoming more sophisticated in 
dealing with their own conventions. Since HIGH NOON, the western, 
once thought to be a completely formulaic genre, has developed beyond 
the psychological western into the anti-western (DOC) and the logical 
extension of violence (Sergio Leone’s films) and, according to some, 
even beyond its own limits to becoming something completely different 
(EL TOPO) for which old concepts cannot be stretched. Clearly with 
such films we can no longer speak of audience response (or not speak of 
it as when normative assumptions are generally shared) in the simple 
way we can (or previously could) with a John Ford western. 

Actually, the matter of audience response is not a new question in the 



field of aesthetics, though it has been rather neglected. Both Plato and 
Aristotle, as fathers of Western aesthetics, were engaged with the 
question. Indeed, for Aristotle it became a cornerstone of his definition 
of tragedy when he stated serious drama had a cathartic effect. More 
usually in modern philosophy, the question has been phrased in terms 
of the relation of subject and object. In the case of film, the projected 
image and sound are the object, and the viewer-listener is the subject. 
Our common vocabulary reflects this concept: “objective” and 
“subjective.” 

Since a discussion of audience response cannot consider the subject 
alone, but must include the object, that is the film as stimulus for the 
response in the subject, we must talk of two different orders or 
categories simultaneously when we speak of the subject/object relation. 
One applies to the audience and the other to the film. This complicates 
matters, and is often the source of descriptive confusion. For example, 
the statement, “That film was complex (or sophisticated, or multi- 
leveled, or racist, or sexist, etc.),” is often meant to describe two 
different orders or even both of them. It can mean, “That film in and of 
itself was complex as evidenced by my reaction to it.” It is semantically 
difficult to say that a film object is sexist and racist per se, yet only the 
perversely obtuse would not understand the statement, “BIRTH OF A 
NATION is a racist movie.” 

Clearly there are dangers in making the initial statement and meaning 
the last, for clarity is reduced. This is most obvious when someone else 
responds negatively, “No, that film was simple” (meaning, “That film in 
and of itself was simple as evidenced by my reaction to it.” ) At this 
point, most film criticism simply becomes a rhetorical battle attempting 
persuasion or maximum intimidation of the opponent. For this reason 
most film criticism is remarkably well written from the point of view of 
argumentation. But it suffers from a nearly total non-concern with logic 
or fidelity to the initial points. 

That sounds like a put-down, but I think it must also be understood as 
reflecting the possibility that we may never be able to separate subject 
and object in film study. We may be always subjective and stuck with 
our own uncertainty principle that decrees we are always contaminated 
subjects with our own prejudices, histories, visual and aesthetic 
education, and so forth. Thus we can never attain a true objectivity, but 
only make approximations and clearly delineate who we are to others 
before commencing our “reading” of a film text. The critic and the 
audience must always be subjective, for that is their role. But the fact 
that we are subjective does not preclude our analyzing the process which 
contains our subjectivity. In Gregory Bateson’s terms, film theory is not 
criticism, but meta-criticism, and it is only by stepping outside of the 
process of criticism and into theory that we can understand that process. 

CATEGORIES OF AUDIENCE RESPONSE 

To start with we have two things, the film and the response. Let us start 
with the elementary division of both into simple and complex (or naive 



and sophisticated, if you prefer). (Bear with the following gross 
generalization for a bit; it is to make a point.) A “simple” film, I will say, 
presents a rather clear content in a rather clear form. For an example I 
will take the stereotyped western. The content is a basic 
romance/melodrama, the form is elementary film narrative. Now a 
simple response would be to simply and easily assimilate the content 
through the form ... to “believe” the story and the attitudes presented 
(e.g. good triumphs over evil; Caucasian intruders are superior to the 
native American Indians). Such a simple film, though, may also receive a 
complex response either through the content not being assimilated 
(resentment of the racism) or the form being irritating or both, (l) I will 
take a micro example from the western: that if the falls off of horses are 
“fakey,” they are noticed and momentarily disturb narrative flow.(2) 

Before moving on to the complex film, let us construct an intermediate 
film, or a variant on the simple film. This would be the film that we can 
call “compound”—that is, it relies on what one’s knowledge of simple 
films is and plays off of their conventions. An example could be the 
psychological western (HIGH NOON) or more clearly, the anti-western. 
The anti-western attacks the cherished myths of the stereotyped western 
to make its point: the marshal is a drank/dope addict/corrupt/sexually 
deviant or depraved, etc. Again we can have a simple response: to accept 
the message (that no one is perfect). Or we can have a complex 
response, seeing the message but comparing it with the old convention 
and then viewing it critically and emerging with a more sophisticated 
message (that the old myth was wrong, indeed that it was probably 
socially destructive). This can easily be referred by the viewer to a larger 
context, as is frequently the case with the compound war movie. Set in 
WWi (JOHNNY GOT HIS GUN) or WW2 (CATCH-22) or Korea 
(M*A*S*H) or the Cold War (DR. STRANGELOVE), the film seems to 
be a comment on current war as well. 

This has only considered content. A film can also follow the basic 
content of a genre and play off the usual form (BONNIE AND CLYDE) 
and be compound and elicit a simple response (It’s pretty) or a complex 
one (See the mountainous criticism of it by journalist reviewers, 
particularly on the “aesthetics” of violence). Or a compound film can 
play with both form and content. It may even be a compound hybrid, 
such as Godard’s ALPHAVILLE, a science fiction-gangster- 
philosophical-film playing with changes on both form and content. 

At last then we can get to the complex film, in which the film itself either 
forces self-reflection on itself as film (much as poetry does with Byronic 
irony or the theater did with Pirandello forcing the audience to see that 
the play is a play). My. example of this type of film will be Jean-Marie 
Straub’s OTHON. Or in a more Brechtian vein the film can be not 
merely self-reflective but self-critical in a larger context... making 
explicit its ideological basis to the audience. This is what Godard-Gorin 
are into. In WIND FROM THE EAST the visual track shows a “scene” 
from a western, yet it is compound because it is obviously fake (one 
character is reading a book) and it is complex because the sound track is 


commenting on westerns. Thus with the self-reflective film or self- 
critical film, the idea of a simple or naive response is simply impossible. 
In fact this is the great formal achievement of Straub and Godard-Gorin: 
to have discovered a method of totally inhibiting simple response. 

We are still not done with our categories. Thus far I have postulated a 
simple response, or a complex response, of three types (to form, to 
content, and to form and content). Each of these responses can be 
further subdivided. First, we can divide them as being either emotional 
or intellectual, or both. This is a somewhat artificial division, but useful 
for conceptual purposes. I would argue that an audience always has an 
emotional and intellectual response to a film. The emotional response 
can be subdivided into the unconscious and the conscious. In the 
intellectual category of response, it should be apparent that such a 
response is contaminated by ideology, and is historical in nature. There 
is no such thing as a “pure aesthetic” response. Much more can be said 
about emotional and intellectual response, but that discussion will be 
postponed for my purposes here. 

CONVENTION 

The filmmaker takes one set of signs and signals which are usually 
thought of as film conventions. These are arranged in the film, thereby 
establishing a code. This code, in turn, is recognized by the audience as 
equivalent to or homologous with the signs and signals of a different 
code. This second code is the one which is their own perception of the 
world, the prevailing semantic code. Now by changing or manipulating 
either code from the accepted norm, a distortion is produced—the 
appearance of things not being manipulated is called into question. 

If the film code is obviously changed, we have self-reflective film: film 
commenting on its own nature as film. A simple example is provided by 
LAST YEAR AT MARIENBAD in its initial release in the early 60s in the 
United States. With disrupted narrative, constant change of costume, 
and montage-type editing, the film was not easily comprehensible by 
foreign film audiences (mostly college students and college-educated) 
since they were unfamiliar with the technique. They didn't know the 
conventions the film was using. Those who did understand the film 
enjoyed the cinematic “tricks” and thus had a complex response. 
However, the film no longer has the same effect, in large part due to the 
visual education of television after the mid-6os, which increasingly used 
montage editing in commercials (soft drink commercials are particularly 
notable here, also Alka-Seltzer commercials) which visually educated 
millions to a new convention. That is, the prevailing semantic code 
changed and caught up with the original filmic code. Our response to an 
Alka-Seltzer commercial is rarely complex, as it was with MARIENBAD. 
Semantic codes in the audience are always changing, and as result, when 
a filmic code is no longer part of one’s current semantic baggage, it 
seems a cliche when seen. (Most obviously, what director would now 
show the passage of time with the blowing leaves of a calendar?) 


Godard surprised the world with the jump cuts in BREATHLESS, but by 



now they have become sufficiently natural to go unnoticed, which is one 
of Godard’s own points about the devastating effects on our minds for us 
to accept images as “natural” and not subject to deliberate human 
change. BREATHLESS made audiences aware of editing and thus 
elicited a complex response. 

PARADIGM SUMMARY: CATEGORIES OF AUDIENCE RESPONSE IN 
FILM 

A. The object, film, is simple. 

• The subject, audience response, may be simple or complex. 

• If complex, it may be so in relation to—form,—content, or—both form 
and content. 

B. The object, film, is compound. 

• The subject, audience response, may be simple or complex. 

• If complex, it may be so in relation to—form,—content, or—both form 
and content. 

C. The object, film, is complex in a self-reflective way. 

• The subject, audience response, may be simple or complex. 

• If complex, it may be so in relation to—form,—content, or—both form 
and content. 

D. The object, film, is complex in a self-critical way. 

• The subject, audience response, may be simple or complex. 

• If complex, it may be so in relation to—form,—content, or—both form 
and content. 

Each audience response can also, then, be subdivided. 

• It can be emotional in a—conscious or—unconscious way, 

• or it can be intellectual. 

OTHON AS A SELF-REFLECTIVE FILM 

Straub’s OTHON (discussed at length in Martin Walsh’s article on 
Straub in this issue) is basically about aesthetic distance. Distance is 
created in it in several ways. The film is a transfer from one medium to 
another. Actually we have three “Othons” : a literary text (a drama 
written by Pierre Corneille); a theatrical play (even though it has never 
been performed since 1708); and a film. The setting is one the means of 
creating distance. The story is set in ancient Rome, yet was written not 
as an accurate period piece, but as a French neoclassic tragedy and is 
thus ancient Rome viewed through Corneille’s mind. We can call this 
second Rome, the stage Rome. Straub takes it one step further by 
filming in modern Rome, with the sight and sound of auto traffic 
intruding from time to time, and shooting with the present day 
weathering and ruin of older buildings (some ancient, some Renaissance 
or post-Renaissance). 

Distance is also created by different styles of acting, and language. Of 
course, ancient Romans spoke Latin, and Corneille wrote in classical 



French (in verse). Using Italian actors, Straub emphasizes or draws 
attention to all this by having them speak the French with distinctly 
noticeable accents. Since French poetry functions on syllabic rather than 
metric beat, and an Italian speaker of French tends to introduce a 
certain beat or singsong, due to the structural characteristics of Italian 
the effect is—depending upon the actor’s facility with a French accent— 
another level of distancing. When subtitles are added for an English or 
German audience, the effect is compounded. Related to this is acting 
style. The dominant style is the very rapidly spoken, running on of the 
French, often missing the caesuras and rhymes that give neoclassic 
French verse a subjectively felt “majesty.” 

Straub’s reason, for this might be quite simply to squeeze the text into x 
minutes of film, which is a directorial comment on Corneille’s Othon 
and its existence as a cultural artifact. Straub does not attempt “fidelity” 
to tradition (exemplified, say, in a Comedie Frangais performance), but 
he does not edit the text. By stressing literal fidelity to the expense of the 
spirit, he comments on both. While the delivery of some lines is very 
rapid and done with virtually no affect (non-verbal expression) by the 
actor or actress, other actors and actresses are given free rein to give 
facial and body interpretation. Again the result is an implicit 
commentary developed through contrast. Thus neoclassic dramatic 
“rules,” such as all the action taking place in an unspecific antechamber, 
are broken (as is the usual prohibition on characters sitting) with the 
location shifting (to unspecific but outdoor sets). Finally, the camera 
itself at times seems stuck on extremely long frame situations, yet 
breaks at one point to move along with (behind) two characters taking a 
long walk. There seems no logic to the use of the camera for it is not 
constant. 

What is OTHON about then? Basically, I think it is a film about film as a 
medium, the familiar art-commenting-on-itself syndrome of the 20th 
century. Yet it is not simply self-reflective on itself. The effect is to 
comment on the transfer of material from one medium to another: 
actual event, historically rendered event, creative dramatic text, 
performance of that text, pro-filmic (in front of the camera) 
performance, and film. In this it raises the question of the use of 
Corneille, the function of literature and film, the meaning of artistic 
meaning, the uses of history and of classics. Corneille’s great theme in 
all his works is the conflict of individual love and state power, usually 
detailed with marriage or proposed marriage as mediator of the two. 
OTHON is no exception, and the tragedy is that individual fulfillment is 
never attainable, much like Freud’s thesis in Civilization and its 
Discontents that progress is purchased at the price of denying 
immediate gratification. In this sense a more philosophic meaning can 
be derived from Straub’s OTHON. It can be fitted into the nouveau 
roman and other artistic currents of post-WWII French thought: that 
the film is about the absence of people, about their non-participation in 
life. 

I have chosen OTHON as an example of the self-reflective complex film 



because it has been seen by the French cinematic left as an explicitly 
political film in form. Currently it is held up in France as an example of 
the political “deconstruction” that progressive film should emulate. I do 
not see OTHON in that way. I believe there are three main reasons the 
French can see OTHON as a “deconstructed” film, a self-critical film, 
while we can only see it as a self-reflective film (and within the limits of 
bourgeois ideology): 

(1) In France the educational and cultural system has an extreme 
veneration of the “classics” such as Corneille. Thus an attack on the 
sacredness of a classic text is a liberating and political act in France. The 
Anglo-American tradition, in contrast, has not venerated its “masters” in 
the same way. Literary burlesque is an old tradition in our culture, and 
Shakespeare, to make a parallel figure to Corneille, has been altered all 
along. The 18th century wrote “happy” endings for the tragedies, the 
Victorian age Bowdlerized the Bard, and production has always been 
free (e.g., Orson Wells, Peter Brook, Charles Marowitz) and only mildly 
controversial. 

(2) In drawing on two different philosophies and methodologies, the 
French cinematic left has introduced an unnoticed contradiction. On the 
one hand, Cahiers du cinema in particular is heavily indebted to Roland 
Barthes and Jacques Derrida, neither of whom are Marxists. On the 
other hand, the Cahiers editors consider themselves Marxists with a 
heavy debt to Louis Althusser. The two are not harmoniously 
reconcilable. This odd amalgam has allowed them to detach form from 
content for conceptual purposes, and also for active criticism of films. 

(3) The French cinematic left seems unable to separate film as an object 
from its creator’s intentions and from its critical reception in order to 
see it for what it is. This is particularly evident in the essay by Jean 
Narboni, “La vicariance du pouvoir” ( Cahiers du cinema, 224), which 
established OTHON as a truly radical, self-critical film. In reading the 
article, one is struck at how Narboni takes Straub’s reputation as a 
political filmmaker, and Straub’s statements in interviews in this and 
the proceeding issue of Cahiers on OTHON, as sufficient proof that the 
film is materialist and radically goes beyond bourgeois ideology. 
Additionally, Narboni seems motivated to defend OTHON in large 
measure because it was attacked as petty-bourgeois avant-gardism by 
French Communist Party intellectuals. Interestingly enough, when 
Cinethique published a double issue (9/10) on their collective theoretical 
basis, they heavily attacked Barthes. Yet they still held to OTHON as a 
self-critical film, without apparently noticing the contradiction, since 
Narboni’s article explicitly relies heavily on Barthes’ ideas. 

A similar confusion is evidenced in Cahiers editor Jean-Louis Comolli’s 
co-authored study of recent U.S. jazz, Free Jazz/Black Power. Comolli 
manages to compare the growth of the political Black Power movement 
with the development of “Free Jazz” (as exemplified by John Coltrane, 
Ornette Coleman, Archie Shepp, etc.) and concludes that the music is 
the direct artistic expression of the political movement. His only 



substantive support are quotes from Shepp about black liberation, and 
titles of instrumental music such as “Liberation” and “For Malcolm X.” 

It is easy enough to ridicule more than just the methodological flaws of 
this effect by pointing out that the audience for such music is 
overwhelmingly white, that the majority of black Americans are 
completely unfamiliar with it and most of the reminder do not like it. 
However there is another element of Comolli’s naivete which is 
interesting in its relation to Cahiers analysis of form. Obviously 
instrumental music is all form and no content. If one could find ideology 
in a work of pure form, then one could find ideology in a work of both 
form and content, such as film, in separating the form. And then one 
could assert, as Comolli and Narboni do, that there is a category of films 
in which “the content is not explicitly political, but in some way becomes 
so through the criticism practiced on it through its form.” (Their 
examples are MEDITERRANEE, THE BELLBOY, and PERSONA.X3) 
And then one could make such an assertion with some basis. 
Unfortunately, they have only made the claim and never demonstrated 
it, neither in music or in film. In the absence of any concrete thought on 
their part, I can only be skeptical of their assertion. 

THE SELF-CRITICAL FILM 

The self-reflective film such as OTHON questions its own filmic form 
and thereby produces knowledge about film; the self-critical film goes a 
step further, criticizes its form and content, and thereby criticizes itself, 
its audience, and its audience’s world. As Julia Lesage explains in her 
article on WIND FROM THE EAST in this issue, the self-critical type of 
film examines film internally, and also externally as a social and political 
activity. 

Both types of complex films—self-reflective and self-critical—clearly 
stand opposed to conventional cinema. Conventional film rests firmly 
on the foundation of mimesis: the imitation of, or aesthetic 
representation of, the real world. In pursuing its aim of giving an 
impression of reality—of being a “window on the world” or a mirror of 
that world—conventional cinema hides its means. It deliberately intends 
to seem natural or innocent. We could call conventional cinema 
“rhetorical” in that it uses its form to persuade (the traditional form of 
rhetoric). Rhetorical cinema wears a mask and convinces by 
manipulating the spectator. Thus the typical devices of rhetorical 
cinema (deep focus-cinematography, natural lighting and color, 
conventional acting, the camera’s following the action, etc.) act on the 
audience to elicit a close identification with the screen action. In 
contrast, self-reflective and self-critical films, rather than being an 
invitation to empathetic participation, force the spectator to an active 
intellectual reaction. 

Clearly, this implies a completely different set of values: success is not 
measured in moving people to tears, laughter, horror, suspense, or 
admiration, but rather in achieving a critical and aware spectator. While 
the tendency of conventional cinema, is to show the status quo—the 


world outside the window—as normal and natural (even when 
deplorable), the tendency of complex cinema is to expose the world 
(including cinema) to an actively critical scrutiny. Further, complex film 
critiques the rhetorical figures of conventional cinema, exposing the 
latter’s implicit censorship. 

While the self-reflective film assaults the easy identification of 
conventional cinema, it does not necessarily raise questions beyond the 
internal nature of film. (4) For example, many experimental films of the 
last decade are self-reflective and explore the medium’s characteristics 
(time/editing; pattern; light; etc.) without reference to anything extra- 
filmic. On the other hand, the self-critical film goes beyond this to 
expose its own form, criticize its content, and its own social function. 

For example, WIND FROM THE EAST constantly interrogates itself 
(and its audience), finally raising unavoidable questions about film as a 
political activity, and about political action in general. 

To date the best known examples of self-critical film are the Godard- 
Gorin “Dziga Vertov Group” collaborations. In and of themselves, these 
films seem limited and are vulnerable to charges of intellectualism, 
formalism, and elitism. But to see the Godard-Gorin films, or ones like 
them, only in and of themselves, or to think that one must totally agree 
with Godard and Gorin in order to understand the films, is to miss the 
point. Their real importance has been twofold. First, as filmic polemics 
they have attacked the simplistically conventional cinema, exposing the 
presumed innocence of rhetorical cinema. Secondly, in an historical 
context, they have been early experiments in breaking with the 
dominant cinema and pointing towards a future political film art. 

Behind the motive of self-critical films lies a larger question, and one 
that is implicit, if not explicit, in the various discussions of self-critical 
films: this is the question of ideology. If it is taken that the dominant 
ideology (that of the bourgeoisie as the dominant class) is one of the 
significant means of political and social control of other classes, then it 
must be accepted that it is important to struggle against the dominant 
ideology. On that realist and non-realist radical filmmakers would 
agree; the point of difference is how to carry on that struggle. Realists 
argue for the effectiveness of clearly understandable narrative form that 
appeals to a wide audience, and against the obscurity of anti-realists and 
their limited audience. Anti-realists argue that realist form itself cannot 
question deeply enough. Godard and Gorin have defended themselves 
on the question of audience size by claiming they were intentionally 
making films for small audiences of political militants. 

The conventional realistic film presents society as reality, the reality, not 
a reality. And the obvious questions to ask of this kind of film are: What 
parts of society does it choose to present? What does it choose to hide? 
What does it take as normal? Using the same realistic form, a realistic 
film which is unconventional in being politically conscious and 
progressive, presents society in order to critique it, but it too hides its 
own nature. For example, it usually presents an individual protagonist, 


and it views him or her with an omniscient point of view that itself 
contains a political stance. As Cohn McCabe has recently argued, such a 
film can oppose the dominant ideological norms of the time: 

“Within contemporary films one could think of the films of Costa-Gavras 
or such television documentaries as CATHY COME HOME. What is, 
however, still impossible for the classic realist text [i.e., film—CK] is to 
offer any perspectives for struggle due to its inability to investigate [as 
opposed to merely present—CK] contradiction. It is thus not surprising 
that these films tend either to be linked to a social democratic 
conception of progress—if we reveal injustices then they will go away— 
or certain ouvrieriste tendencies which tend to see the working class, 
outside of any dialectical movement, as the simple possessors of truth.” 
( 5 ) 

The politically progressive realistic film is just as rhetorical as the 
conventional one but for a different end. 

The self-critical film (which could be called the self-reflective film plus a 
didactic intent, content, and effect), critiques society and itself by 
exposing, the truths behind social appearances, and the physical 
materiality and social function of film, including itself as film. One 
reason why such films are confusing or off-putting is that they are less 
like drama and novels, and more like essays and polemics. That is, they 
are resolutely didactic. The question that comes up is: “Is this worth 
doing?” The answer in the short run is yes, if it be realized that such 
films to date are not ends in themselves. They are not final answers, but 
they are asking the right questions about radical film form and radical 
film content. In the longer term, history will decide the question. And in 
this context two films seem to me to significantly advance the practice of 
self-critical films. Jon Jost’s new film, SPEAKING DIRECTLY, and the 
Godard-Gorin TOUT VA BIEN, are inconceivable without the directors’ 
previous films, and they are also readily understandable to a very large 
part of the film audience. These second generation self-critical films 
synthesize lessons learned from their makers’ earlier experimental films 
with a clearer, more sophisticated, and more compassionate radical 
politics. In so doing, they transcend the negative critique of 
conventional cinema, which was the major accomplishment of films like 
WIND FROM THE EAST, and begin the positive fulfillment of a self- 
critical cinema’s potential. 

Notes 

Ll Even with Straub’s OTHON, a deliberate attempt to produce a totally 
irritating (or distracting) form, audiences find themselves, if they can 
endure, drawn into “learning” the form. That is, it is hard to conceive of 
a film that is constantly and repeatedly psychologically irritating on the 
level of form. Perhaps constant physiological irritation is possible since 
apparently certain cycles of stroboscopic light elicit discomfiting 
physiological response. 

2 ^ Yet even to get this far in dividing things up has already created 


problems. Who really believes a western? (or in what way do we believe 
it, or does our hypothetical simple viewer believe it?) And how did we 
decide that a western was simple to begin with? These are completely 
valid questions. For not stopping to answer them here, I can only 
confess that what I am attempting is at such a primitive and textbook 
level because no one has ever systematically dealt with it before that I 
am reduced to such inanities to make progress. (For consolation, 
though, consider that film criticism faces these problems but is only 
‘decades old, yet drama analysis has never done better in facing them 
and is centuries old.) 

3. “Cinema/Ideology/Criticism,” Cahiers du cinema, nos. 216, 217. 
Translated in Screen, Summer 1971. 

4* For my purposes here it should be clear that the category “self- 
reflective” is exclusively a formal one. For me, OTHON is mostly self- 
reflective rather than self-critical, but others would place it in the second 
category. Michael Snow’s WAVELENGTH could be considered partly 
self-critical in that it presents and comments on a melodramatic 
situation, but it is mostly about film as a film. 

5. “Realism and the Cinema: Notes on Some Brechtian Theses,” Screen 
15:2 (Summer 1974), p. 16. 
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This is an angry letter about the two reviews of CHINATOWN which 
appeared in your third issue. I try to avoid writing angry letters because 
they take so much energy which I would rather spend writing positive 
constructive criticism, especially of films by women, but I think Jump 
Cut is a good forum to express anger transformed into constructive 
criticism. 

The key to my anger about the two CHINATOWN reviews can be seen in 
two casual phrases: James Kavanagh remarks, 

“The movie brings us, with Gittes, to the unsettling 
realization that we can't always tell what’s going on, even in 
our comfortable middle class womb; it forces us to resign 
ourselves to our petty insignificance, and follow a strategy 
for survival which directs that we do ‘as little as possible.’” 

And Murray Sperber makes it perfectly clear: 

“Polanski gets us to identify with J. J. Gittes.” 

Well just who is that “us” that Kavanagh and Sperber are so relaxed 
about being? For Sperber it seems to be anyone who can afford the price 
of admission, hence a middle and upper class “us.” (And, it would seem, 
a masochistic “us” who relish the intricacies of the way “our” 
hopelessness is depicted.) For Kavanagh “us” clearly doesn't include the 
inhabitants of Chinatown, which he sees as “the other place, a place 
outside of the universe of bourgeois discourse.” Kavanagh approves of 
the film’s strategy in not pretending to “capture the reality of poverty 
and oppression.” But he doesn't seem aware of the other other whose 
oppression the film does pretend to capture, but only to exploit it, 
namely that old reliable other whose oppression Simone de Beauvoir 
described in The Second Sex, namely us. Meaning us women, (chuckle) 
why, honey, how, do you expect us to identify with J.J. Gittes? On the 
other hand, do you expect us to identify with the bloody corpse of Evelyn 





Mulwray, whose death, according to both reviewers, stands for any 
number of social horrors except the pervasive oppression of women by 
men? 

Of the two reviews, I find Kavanagh’s (the cover story) more useful and 
intelligent, and therefore more interesting to attack. Sperber seems lost 
between his obvious relish of the film’s sensationalism and his guilt and 
subsequent desire to show how politically unacceptable the film is. 
Although he has minor insights into Gittes’ total inability to understand 
the women Gittes encounters, his stance is made clear to me when he 
speaks of the “picture of the woman being penetrated from the rear—a 
sexist image Polanski uses to say, in this world, everyone takes it in the 
ass.” Well, maybe, but that just doesn't gloss over the fact that it’s a 
woman taking it in the ass and, as usual, having even her specific 
oppression denied her by the sexist language which melts her into the 
everyone she isn't. Enough for Sperber. 

Kavanagh is concerned to show the merits of the film as bourgeois art, 
and then to show the limitations of bourgeois art—a fair enough 
proposition. But he doesn't analyze the film’s obvious and extremely 
oppressive depiction of patriarchy to discover whether that depiction is 
consciously intended by Polanski or simply imbedded in the film as an 
aspect of Polanski’s own patriarchal attitudes. Because of this omission, 
Kavanagh’s discussion simply extends the patriarchy one level further. 
This is particularly ironic when he introduces the idea of Chinatown as 
the other place, and then shows how, instead of trying to deal with the 
concept of the ghetto as such, Polanski simply uses it as a background 
for the film’s final violence. 

Throughout this passage, and in the article as a whole, Kavanagh 
studiously avoids letting us know that the victim of the final violence is a 
woman. The blood and horror are abstract neutralities—once more the 
woman is deprived even of the recognition of her specific oppression. 
And the vision of J.J. Gittes as the helpless but well-meaning petit 
bourgeois completely overlooks the fact that it was his overweening 
determination to control the film’s denouement, to set himself up as an 
opponent of Cross rather than simply to help Evelyn to quietly escape, 
that leads to the spilling of all that female blood. Gittes’ role could be 
studied in terms of his relationship with Evelyn, a relationship in which 
he refuses to trust her and at the same time demands that she trust him, 
thereby putting her life on the line. If this is looked at, then a strong 
ambivalence is brought into his role as blundering crusader against evil. 
He is also, in a very direct way, imitating the very evil he opposes—as in 
all wars the antagonists resemble each other and those who suffer most 
are the noncombatants, the women and children. 

If this analysis is brought to bear on the film, its relation to THE 
MALTESE FALCON, mentioned as a piece of trivia by Sperber, becomes 
important. Huston’s treatment of Bogart as he finally betrays Mary 
Astor, a vision I find ambivalent and distanced, can be compared with 
Polanski’s handling of Gittes as Evelyn Mulwray’s unwitting destroyer. 



Then also, the element of plot which Sperber sees as evidence of Gittes’ 
“romanticism,” the fact that he tells Evelyn how once, in Chinatown, he 
ended up by hurting a girl he was trying to help, becomes part of a 
pattern which shows Gittes’ relations to women as constantly 
destructive. Neither review even mentions the other death of a woman 
in the film, but that is also linked to Gittes. It happens when the woman 
who posed as Mulwray’s wife is murdered shortly after giving Gittes 
information which he casually accepts without inquiring as to the 
possible consequences for her. 

With all this left out of both talkative reviews, it’s not surprising that 
Polanski’s little sexist jokes don't come up for comment, such as the 
story Gittes tells in such an out-of-character fashion just at the moment 
when Gittes uses the house of a former client as an escape route. That’s 
when we see the woman shown in the film’s first sequence as being 
fucked in the ass, but now she’s been beaten in the face by her husband 
as punishment for letting that happen. So she’s settled down to cooking 
and taking care of the kids and not asking questions. That’s the role 
Gittes wants to impose on Evelyn Mulwray, but lacking the 
straightforwardness of working-class machismo, he fumbles and gets 
her killed instead. 

I agree with Kavanagh when he says that bourgeois art at its best 

“discerns some of the more complex contradictions in 
bourgeois social life, realizing that there are ‘other’ kinds of 
oppression even more frightening than those suffered by the 
male middle class, seeing some connection among different 
kinds of oppression, and putting all this in relation to 
capitalism in a way that avoids creating illusory heroes, 
illusory victims, or illusory escapes.” 

But then it is the job of responsible criticism to examine that 
presentation as fully as possible, which means not ignoring the fact that 
while the male star gets a slit nose, the female star gets shot through the 
eye. 
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[Editors’ note: The following is reprinted from parts of a 
pamphlet distributed by anarchists after showings of LOVE 
AND ANARCHY in San Francisco. From Fanya Kaplan 
Memorial Film Workshop, 1117 Geary, San Francisco, 

California 94109.] 

LOVE AND ANARCHY is an appealing movie, often clear in its view of 
human interaction, but dangerously distorted in its political content. By 
its sensational use of the word anarchy, it is an obscenity to the lives and 
acts of thousands of Italian anarchists. By its use of the word love, it is 
an obscenity to all of us who love enough to fight for a better life.” 

In the movie, a man chooses to commit an assassination, to be an 
“anarchist” true to the simplistic definition he heard at his mother’s 
knee—to kill a powerful ruler and to be killed in return. He is motivated 
by personal revenge and a gut knowledge of oppression. He acts in spite 
of being taught that “it is better to bow down and live then to stand up 
and die.” It is believable that outrage can move a human spirit to act; 
this much is beautiful and real. But to succeed, this spirit must be 
armed; because unarmed, it spells failure and despair. The director 
betrays Tunin’s spirit when she plays on our prejudices toward the 
“country bumpkin” who appears to be the perfect dupe in the hands of 
“manipulative politicos.” 

She goes on to betray the spirit of everyone who loves and everyone who 
fights by setting them against each other. The battle on the bathroom 
floor between the women, personifying politics/ death and love/ life is a 
set up for an anti-political victory. It is a false consciousness. Naturally, 
everyone wants love and life to win. But to make anarchist politics 
synonymous with death and reckless suicide is double-think of the first 
order. An anarchist would perhaps have risked his life, but he or she 
would not have intended to give it away for nothing. Even the most 
desperate of the anarchist assassins came out of the belief that the act 




would help to destroy the old society and create a new life. 


Tunin’s act may be well based on a desire for revenge, but it is also 
apparently based on a desire for suicide. The message is that the two are 
inextricably linked in Tunin’s mind, so much so that when he is deprived 
of his act, he is still committed to the suicide. This sets us up to conclude 
that it is really a death wish that motivates political assassination, and 
not an imperative to defeat tyranny, whatever the cost. 

Not only is this political perspective misleading, but love is equally 
misrepresented as a harness and a betrayal. The ironic, interlocking 
misuse of “love” and “anarchy” is sealed when our hero yells, “Long live 
anarchy!” while shooting wildly into a crowd. In the guise of love and 
anarchy, it is fear and powerlessness that conquers all. 

Most Italian anarchists believed that through organization and 
insurrection they could establish a rational, free economic system based 
on cooperation and equality. ,Many stressed insurrection over 
organization and fought against any injustice for immediate redress. 
These individuals aimed their efforts at making those in power 
personally responsible for their acts and authority. While some 
anarchists organized rural communes on the basis of Kropotkin’s 
cooperative theories, thousands of others organized mass industrial 
unions. A few chose fatal acts of outrage to the cynical brutality of the 
powerful and privileged. But to paint the anarchists as trigger-happy 
assassins and bomb throwers is both incorrect and prejudicial. The 
anarchists of the Italian Federation fought for the national liberation of 
the Italian people and eventually based their program on industrial and 
rural organizations under the Italian Syndicalist Union. 

To understand the truth about the Italian anarchist movement, one 
must know its history. That history began during the struggle for 
national liberation in Italy in the 1800s. Prior to 1871 there was no real 
Italy. The peninsula was divided among three major powers: France, 
Austria, and Spain. The anarchists had actively participated in the 
struggle and by virtually the same methods they were to pursue later- 
assassination of Austrian and French officers and officials, 
insurrections, strikes, and riots. But after 1871 and independence, they 
turned to social revolution against the monarchy and the republic. Since 
the war of independence had been a popular struggle for national unity, 
it was not supported by the middle class, which many times resisted it. 
The middle class allied with the Church and its armies, and together 
they represented the power of the state and the right. 

In the 1860s and 1870s the anarchists made up virtually the entire 
Socialist International in Italy. The movement was not primarily 
insurrectional. Through factory councils and rural congresses, the 
anarchists believed the Italian people could seize the country and run it 
for themselves on a cooperative, non-authoritarian basis. But in the 
1880s, Marxist socialists began to gain strength as a reformist ideology 
of evolutionary society. Basing their efforts in the trade unions of the 
industrial North, the Socialist Party grew as a parliamentary party. 



In the fall of 1872, the anarchist movement declared war on the state 
and its institutions. After two years of planning, a national insurrection 
began in August, 1874 and was crushed by the public and private armies 
of the right. 

In 1897, anarchist-inspired insurrections exploded all over central and 
southern Italy. By May, 1898, it had spread to the North. The populace 
of Milan held the city of Milan as a commune for four days against the 
armies of the central government. These revolts were sparked by the 
assassinations of leftists by police agents and by rising inflation and 
unemployment. 

The anarchists had refused to compromise, refused to join the 
government, refused to be elected or barter for transitory 
“improvements.” They had called for the people to install themselves in 
power, to seize the lands of the Church and other large landowners, take 
over the factories, and open those that were closed. By taking extreme 
positions, they forced the other leftists either to side with them and the 
rebellious peasantry and workers, or with the government and “order.” 

A basic change took place among the anarchists after 1900 with the 
introduction of revolutionary syndicalism. This new form provided for 
direct elections of workers to councils governing production and 
distribution. Armed with this non-authoritarian structure, and the mass 
general strike as their tactic, the anarchists and some revolutionary 
socialist allies focused on the mass strike that they hoped would topple 
the state. 

The anarchists pursued their revolutionary syndicalism, especially in the 
South. On September 4,1904, they were able to call a general strike 
which paralyzed the country for four days. Its failure to topple the state 
discouraged the movement. When their second attempt in 1907 failed, 
the Socialist Congress of 1908 banned general strikes and condemned 
strikes by public employees. The anarchists, however, moved toward 
building for an armed insurrection. 

In 1914 a rebellion, led by Malatesta and the revolutionary syndicalists , 
broke out in Ancona and throughout central Italy. The people took over 
their land, and the agents of authority were ousted from power in the 
towns, with people’s assemblies replacing them. Red flags of Anarchy 
flew from city buildings, and Bologna and Ancona declared themselves 
communes and independent. 

Thus began Red Week of 1914. When the first army of the central 
government was sent to quell the rebellion it was defeated and the 
general captured. (The largest trade union and, the moderate socialists 
refused to join the insurrection.) Although the 100,000 troops sent from 
the central government succeeded in crushing the armed rebellion, the 
movement continued. 


In 1919, when the anarchists tried again to launch an insurrection, they 



were defeated. Mussolini’s fascist bands moved in to destroy the 
communes and cooperatives. (Mussolini had been a socialist deputy and 
editor of Avanti, the Socialist Party paper, until 1914.) 

In 1921 the Communists demanded control of the movement at the 
Socialist Congress at Leghorn. The split and the failure of the trade 
unions to join the occupations in September, 1920, had weakened the 
entire movement, spreading distrust. The capitalists and the army swept 
to the support of Mussolini. 

The destruction of their 1919 syndicalist assault on the government was 
a decisive blow to the anarchists. Their organizations were wrecked and 
their ranks decimated by the constant struggle of the previous 50 years. 
During the 1920s and 1930s, the anarchists carried on guerrilla 
insurrection in the South and attempted to carry out strikes and riots in 
the North. Even with the successful suppression of their communes and 
councils, including mass arrests and executions, they kept up an 
organized struggle in the Giustizio e Liberta (Justice and Liberty) 
movement. 

This brings us to the time of the film. Anarchists are often depicted as 
senseless murderers, acting out of desperation and unconnected to an 
ongoing movement. In contrast, we have provided this background to 
show the force and richness in the many levels of anarchist struggles in 
Italy. 
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Screen, Vol. 15, no. 2 (summer, 1974), Special Number: 

Brecht and a Revolutionary Cinema. 163 pp. Single copy: 

$3.50; four issue U.S. sub: $8.50. SEFT, 63 Old Compton 
St. London WIV 5 PN 

For film students who do not read French, Screen has been the only text 
to make available Continental Marxist-oriented studies on narrative 
structure, ideology, and psychoanalytic interpretations of film. In so 
doing, it has been an extremely valuable resource. However, in the 
recent Brecht issue, Stephen Heath and Colin McCabe use certain 
premises from orthodox Freudianism as the basis for their political 
arguments about narrative form. These premises, first introduced in the 
previous issue’s editorial, are not only false but overtly sexist and as 
such demand political refutation. 

I am referring to the Screen writers’ accepting as an unquestioned given 
the Freudian concepts of penis envy, the child’s definition of the female 
as the castrated person lacking a phallus, and fetishism. Such concepts 
are stated by McCabe, for example, as follows: 

“The fetish is that object which places the subject in a 
position of security outside of that terrifying area of 
difference opened up by the perception of the mother’s non¬ 
possession of the phallus.” (p. 22) 

I have been told by several British friends that a serious study of Freud 
has just begun in English academic circles, especially in the humanities. 
This is strange to me as an American, since the U.S. gave Freud his 
greatest acceptance both in clinical and intellectual fields and in the 
Vulgar Freudianism that flowered in the 20s and 30s here. As a child of 
the 50s in the United States, I lived in a milieu where I interpreted all 




personal relations and most literature I read in Freudian terms, where 
psychoanalysis promised the middle class solutions to their identity 
problems and angst, and where vulgarized Freudian concepts were part 
of daily life in the childrearing advice of Spock and Gessell, the advice 
columns of Dear Abby, and the sentimental filmic melodramas of 
Douglas Sirk. Of course, as every U.S. undergraduate knows, psychology 
since Freud has been a field of massive corrections and astonishing 
counter schools. In this light, it is most peculiar to find British 
intellectuals holding to orthodox psychoanalysis, particularly when 
throughout the 60s the Scottish clinician R.D. Laing attacked such basic 
Freudian concepts as studying the isolated, reified individual. 

In the 60s, one of the first victories of the women’s movement in the 
United States was to liberate ourselves both academically and personally 
from the Freud-trap. On the personal level, we stopped seeing ourselves 
as sick people who needed to be cured of masochism or of not having 
vaginal orgasms. We saw that the definition of and arrival at 
womanhood could not come through orthodox psychotherapy but rather 
through an understanding of the mechanisms of socialization, which are 
inherently oppressive to women. Many of us in my middle-class 
academic milieu had been fucked over by psychoanalysts telling us 
something was wrong with our female selves, when it was our social 
position as women that was making our lives unbearable. And when I 
see intellectuals such as McCabe and Heath, who would not think of 
basing arguments on racist theories of Herrenstein and Shockley, 
ground their ideas in an oppressive orthodox Freudianism that takes the 
male as the basis for defining the female, my first reaction is one of 
political and intellectual rage. 

However, I also wonder what psychological theory besides Freud people 
are reading in England. Much feminist scholarship has been done on the 
subject.fi) One could direct McCabe and Heath, for example, to 
neofreudian Karen Horney, who, as far back as 1926, pointed out that 
Freud’s psychoanalytic ideas of feminine development, far from being 
universal concepts, were rather typical ideas she found that boys had of 
girls. She drew up a table comparing boys’ ideas to current ideas in 
psychoanalysis about sexual, especially feminine, development: (2) 

“The Boys’ Ideas [compared to] Our Psychoanalytic Ideas of Feminine 
Development” [This was run in parallel columns of text in the original.] 

“The Boys’ Ideas: 

•Naive assumption that girls as well as boys possess a penis. 

•Realization of the absence of the penis. 

•Idea that the girl is a castrated, mutilated boy. 

•Belief that the girl has suffered punishment that also 

threatens him. 

•The girl is regarded as inferior. 

•The boy is unable to imagine how the girl can ever get over 

this loss or envy. 

•The boy dreads her envy.” 


“Our Psychoanalytic Ideas of Feminine 
Development: 

• For both sexes it is only the male genital which plays any 
part. 

• Sad discovery of the absence of the penis. 

•Belief of the girl that she once possessed a penis and lost it 
by castration. 

•Castration is conceived of as the infliction of punishment. 

•The girl regards herself as inferior. 

•Penis envy. 

•The girl never gets over this loss, sense of deficiency, and 
inferiority and has constantly to master afresh her desire to 
be a man. 

•The girl desires throughout life to avenge herself on the man 
for possessing something she lacks.” 

Although McCabe and Heath do not refer to feminine psychological 
development (more’s the pity), their use of the orthodox Freudian 
assumption in which the male is the standard by which all psychological 
development is judged, implies the above view of female development. 
More specifically, in terms of articles in Screen, this emphasis on 
“symbolic castration” first led Colin McCabe and Ben Brewster in the 
editorial of the spring, 1974, issue to a serious misreading of Roland 
Barthes’ S/Z. It now brings Heath and McCabe to a strictly Freudian 
interpretation of Barthes’ use of the term “fetishism” in an article in the 
summer, 1974, issue. And it finally undermines Heath’s whole political 
argument in his reading of Brecht. 

To elaborate. In the spring, 1974, editorial, Ben Brewster and Colin 
McCabe praise Barthes’ S/Z because Barthes does not just pursue 
semiology as a pure science. Barthes does not see the results of 
semiology as valuable in and of themselves. On the contrary, he always 
maintains criteria of value, in a political sense, in his study of literature 
and culture. In S/Z, Barthes dissects a short story by Balzac, “Sarrasine,” 
in order to open up the text to multiple readings. In particular, he shows 
how the social world and symbolic structures intrude on the narrative 
and are used by it. The story “Sarrasine” is about a castrati who is 
admired by a young artist and courted as a woman. Obviously themes of 
castration and sexual transgression are part of the very content of the 
work. McCabe and Brewster, however, make the castration theme, 
rather than the theory and method of literary analysis, Barthes’ major 
concern. Barthes traces out five fields or levels of approach to the 
classical narrative: semic or adjectival connotations, or the traits 
defining persons; the range of human actions; established 
institutionalized knowledge or common sense; symbolic coding; and 
narrative enigmas—their placement, retardation, and final solution. 
McCabe and Brewster insist that Barthes’ major interest lies in the area 
of symbolic coding, for which S/Z gives no evidence, and they reduce 
Barthes’ own very deliberately “plural” text to the following 
interpretation: 



“In S/Z, Barthes approaches Balzac’s story through a number 
of codes, the most important of which is this ’symbolic code’ 

(or rather ’symbolic field,’ since it is constituted by a 
transgression of the symbolic) the area of the text which 
articulates a set of substitutes inaugurated by the acceptance 
of a symbolic castration.” (spring, 1974, p. 8) 

What does all this have to do with film? The major theoretical point 
made in the Brecht issue of Screen is that representational art—either a 
fictional narrative where there is an omniscient point of view or a 
feature film where we are given a superior viewpoint from which to 
judge the characters—makes us into “subjects.” We consume the 
knowledge offered by the narrative, and as spectators, we get a sense of 
ourselves as unified, not as living in contradiction. McCabe says that this 
experience of traditional narrative cinema “petrifies the spectator in a 
position of pseudo-dominance,” and the 

“metalanguage [of omniscient narrative discourse], resolving 
as it does all contradictions, places the spectator outside the 
realm of contradiction and of action outside of 
production.”(p.24) 

The alternative proposed by Stephen Heath and others in this Brecht 
issue is a Brechtian cinema, the most oft-quoted example of which is 
Godard and Gorin’s TOUT VA BIEN. Such a cinema would produce 
contradictions, give different forms of discourse and different social 
situations which are not flattened out by the narrative structures as a 
whole. The spectator not only criticizes, but the spectator’s very position 
is no longer one of pseudo-dominance. Rather, it is given as critical and 
contradictory. When we watch a Brechtian performance, we are pulled 
out of our very fixity, (p. 112—Heath) 

According to French Marxist Louis Althusser, the individual constituted 
as subject is the mechanism whereby our social institutions and 
relations reconstitute themselves. In other words, the family, the 
church, schools, factories, advertisements, all call upon us as subjects 
and make demands upon us, shape us. Language, literature, and our 
psychological formation reinforce the notion of ourselves as subjects. In 
an essay in the summer Screen “Diderot, Brecht, and Eisenstein,” 
Barthes introduces the notion of fetishism to describe certain 
limitations, which have political consequences, placed on the “subject” 
or the person viewing representational art. He says that a representation 
is like a tableau which cuts out segments merely in order to depict them 
from a unified point of view. 

“In theatre, in the cinema, in traditional literature, things are 
always seen from somewhere. Here we have the geometrical 
foundation of representation: a fetishist subject is required 
to cut out the tableau. This point of meaning is always the 
Law: law of society, law of struggle, law of meaning.” (p. 38) 


What Barthes meant by the fetishist subject is elaborated then in an 



article by Heath, “Lessons from Brecht.” 

“The structure of representation is a structure of fetishism. 

The subject is produced in a position of separation from 
which he [sic] is confirmed in an imaginary coherence (the 
representation is the guarantee of his self-coherence) the 
condition of which is the ignorance of the structure of 
production, of his setting in position.” (p. 106) 

So far, the examination of a Brechtian narrative and its opposite, closed 
representational narrative from a psychoanalytic perspective, has 
profound political implications. But Heath undermines those 
implications—as do McCabe and Brewster—by precisely positing in their 
essays the subject of their discourse as a monolith without 
contradictions: that is, as male. Fetishism is described solely in phallic 
terms. And Heath goes so far as to analyze film via a strict comparison 
with one of Freud’s case studies of a fetish—that of an English-speaking 
German male’s fetish for a woman’s shiny nose (substitute penis). Heath 
extends a pun that was crucial in this case—glance/ Glanz (or shine, 
brilliance)—into an analysis of the adverse ideological effects of 
heightened, brilliant photography at which we glance. 

“The fetish is a token of triumph over the threat of castration 
and a protection against it.” (p. 107) 

Do women, too, endow representations with penises they fear to lose (or 
fear they have lost)? Heath falls into the political trap he admires Brecht 
for avoiding. For Heath, spectators are all the same—all male. Heath 
refers to humans in general, as do most writers in Screen, as male, as he. 

If, indeed, the authors writing for Screen are interested in critiquing the 
oppressive ideology inherent in traditional representative forms and 
linguistic structures, the publication itself could institute an editorial 
policy expunging sexism from its critical language. Yet, as McCabe and 
Heath should be the first to recognize, it is not merely a question of 
vocabulary, of substituting “people” for “he.” We not only have to 
recognize differences of class but entirely different social experiences 
based on the fact of sex, the fact of the oppression of on sex. In the 
authors’ own terms, postulating individuals as non-contradictory, 
unified, and reduced subjects acts to blind us all and limit our potential 
for action, for production, and for transforming society. Let Screen’s 
authors stop reducing the human norm to the male and stop elevating 
the male to the norm. 

Notes 

L. Some critics of the Freudian view of women work from the inside of a 
psychoanalytic perspective, reinterpreting the Oedipal experience in 
terms that no longer make the male the norm. These critics refer to the 
fact that infants of both sexes relate first to the mother as their primary 
identification and become her “loveable object” to insure her constant 
attention. She is the source of the child’s ego identification, and the child 


regards her not only with love but with frustration and rage. In the 
suppression that takes place with sex role identification, these critics 
understand that the male child’s development does not so much entail 
the boy child’s seeing the woman as castrated and thus inferior (in that 
case, he would not fear her) as it entails his “putting down” the womanly 
qualities in himself. All the powerful and ambiguous attitudes towards 
the mother and his own primary identification with her become 
transferred into a fear and loathing of the “womanly.” 

It is also obvious that when girls are asked to renounce this active 
primary attachment to the mother, someone like themselves, this affects 
their identity of themselves as women. If Freud clearly describes the 
ruthless repression that occurs when the girl turns her libido toward the 
man (who can give her a baby), feminists see this as an early distortion 
of the girl child’s identity as a woman that takes place within a 
socialization pattern that must be changed. For a neofreudian critique of 
Freud on woman, including a critique of Juliet Mitchell’s 
Psychoanalysis and Feminism, see the following: Shulamith Firestone, 
The Dialectic of Sex (Wm. Morrow, 1970); Nancy Chodorow, “Family 
Structure and Feminine Personality,” in Women, Culture, and Society, 
eds. Rosaldo and Lamphere (Stanford U. Press, 1974); Gregory Zilborg, 
“Masculine and Feminine: Some Biological and Cultural Aspects,” 
Psychiatry, Vol. 7,1944; Viola Klein, The Feminine Character: History 
of an Ideology (Univ. of Ill. Press, 1946,1971); Elizabeth Long, review of 
J. Mitchell’s Psychoanalysis and Feminism, Telos ,No. 20 (summer, 
1974)- 

Feminist activists have particularly attacked that aspect of Freudian 
psychology which refuses to define women’s sexual pleasure in women’s 
terms, something many women in consciousness-raising groups have 
discussed with other women and are defining for themselves. Freud 
refers to sexual activity, the libido, and even the clitoris (only women, in 
fact, have an organ solely for sexual pleasure) in masculine terms. In 
definitive physiological studies that reverse Freudian premises about the 
sexual “nature” of women, Masters and Johnson have shown that the 
apex of physical pleasure is reserved for women who have the physical 
capacity for unlimited orgasms, stimulated by manual or mechanical 
manipulation and not intercourse. Sadly, Freudian-based 
interpretations of women’s sexuality have kept women down, socializing 
them not even to enjoy their own biology. 

Freud distinguishes between vaginal and clitoral orgasms and sets up 
corresponding “stages” in women’s maturity. (He calls the clitoris a 
pseudo-penis. The baby is the substitute penis that a man can restore to 
a woman once she has gotten to the vaginal stage.) For refutation and 
angry responses to this essentially oppressive psychological construct, 
see the following: Kate Millett, Sexual Politics (Doubleday, 1970); Ann 
Koedt, “The Myth of the Vaginal Orgasm,” Notes from the Second Year: 
Women’s Liberation 1970; Alix Kates Shulman, “Organs and Orgasms,” 
Women in Sexist Society: Studies in Power and Powerlessness, eds. 
Vivian Gornick and Barbara Moran (New American Library, 1971). 



These draw on Masters and Johnson, Human Sexual Response (Little 
Brown, 1966). 

The feminist attack on Freud takes place within the larger context of 
restructuring academic disciplines in which the premises and the very 
language used takes the male experience as the norm (e.g., Levi-Strauss’ 
accepting and uncritical generalization that in every culture the 
“exchange” of women is one of the three primary bases of exchange). 

The most significant critiques of Freud attack the very bases of his 
theory. The following authors demonstrate that all the traits attributed 
by Freud to the influence of anatomy on character traits can be 
explained by the influence of cultural pressures, sex role socialization, 
and the impact of a specific social and historical situation on character 
structures. See Clara Thompson, “The Role of Women in This Culture,” 
“Cultural Pressures in the Psychology of Women,” and “'Penis Envy’ in 
Women,” in Psychiatry, Vols. 4, 5, 6 in 1941, 42, 43 successively; Ann 
Oakley, Sex Gender and Society (Harper and Row); Lea Shaeffer, 
Women and Sex (Praeger); Mary Jane Sherfey, The Nature and 
Evolution of Female Sexuality; Naomi Weisstein, “Psychology 
Constructs the Female,” in Woman in Sexist Society. 

2^ Originally in “The Flight from Womanhood: The Masculinity in 
Women as Viewed by Men and Women,” International Journal of 
Psycho-Analysis, vol. 12,1926. Table reprinted in “Patient and 
Patriarch” by Phyllis Chesler, ed., in Woman in Sexist Society, op. cit., p. 
377- 

3. In spite of their desire to avoid reductionism, Screen authors refer to 
TOUT VA BIEN and LETTER TO JANE as Godard’s films (Spring, 1974, 
p. 5; Summer, 1974, pp. 104-105,120-121), thus erasing all the 
contradictions Godard and Gorin faced over a period of at least five 
years when they decided to work collectively. In particular, they ignore 
Gorin’s specifically Brechtian contributions to the partnership of the 
films from I969 to 1972; the most “Brechtian” are the ones in which 
Gorin had major influence: WIND FROM THE EAST, STRUGGLES IN 
ITALY, TOUT VA BIEN, and LETTER TO JANE. 
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Over the past few years it has, become increasingly apparent to us that 
film studies in the United States are in an uncomfortable state of flux. 
Since starting JUMP CUT, our contact with people all over the country 
has, strengthened our sense that U.S. film studies are going through the 
most important transition since they began and that the results will 
shape film studies for decades. 

Partly because of popular culture’s increased respectability, partly 
because of the pioneering work of people who fought the thankless 
battle to get film into the curriculum, and partly because of the “push” of 
students voting with their enrollment cards, film studies are increasingly 
becoming part of the university curriculum. At the same time, abolition 
of foreign language requirements and the economic pressure on 
humanities departments to meet enrollment rules to retain faculty 
positions has meant the introduction of film courses in areas such as 
foreign languages, English, art history, and even, we've heard, 
philosophy. These are areas where before they would have been scorned 
and often still are by those faculty members unsympathetic to film as an 
art form and to mass culture. But the ability of film courses to draw and 
enroll large numbers of undergraduates has beaten down the opposition 
of elitists and traditionalists, who may still scorn the goose but who love 
the golden eggs. 

Of course there are still problems: colleges seldom have unified film 
programs. Film courses are usually sprinkled around rival domains: 
literature, art, mass communications; radio-TV, speech, theatre, 
interdisciplinary programs, etc. The emphasis varies widely from heavy 
production orientation to studying film as communication or film as 
humanities. But clearly the inevitable evolution of film studies is toward 
unified autonomous departments with degree programs—a dramatic 
change from only a decade ago when real degree programs in film 
existed at only a few schools. 




With the increasing importance of film studies, film criticism within 
academe is reaching a point of major change. At the moment, there are 
basically four tendencies in film criticism. Oldest, and most entrenched, 
the impressionistic school is clearly a method that has lived long past its 
initial value. The historical approach evolved more or less as a response 
to impressionism and imitated traditional literary history in an attempt 
at respectability. In response to both of these, a third tendency, U.S. 
auteurism, fought the necessary fight for a serious consideration of 
Hollywood but is now clearly past its prime, having played out all its 
options and having come up with no viable theory or methodology. 
(“Ultimately, the auteur theory is not so much a theory as an attitude”— 
Sarris.) The fourth and newest tendency is that of structuralism and 
semiology. 

Some parts of the future of film studies are clear: the historians will 
remain, and auteurists will increasingly become historians or flounder. 
The essential historical base for film studies will continue, but 
simultaneously newer approaches will come forward to fill the need for a 
critical methodology and a genuine theoretical foundation. This need 
has become in obvious to students and younger faculty who have turned 
to structuralism and semiology. The logic of this move is irresistible, 
especially since film studies now have cheap and usable “texts” in the 
form of video recordings of films. Students can now work with films 
without the problems of limited and expensive editing table facilities or 
one or two screenings. 

Given a text, there will be closer and more accurate readings a process 
which demands a comprehensive method and theory. At this point, it is 
a forgone conclusion that structuralism and semiology will provide that 
methodology. But at the same time, two serious problems accompany 
their introduction. First, these two approaches developed in Europe 
with theoretical underpinnings largely unknown or ignored here. There 
has been a crucial debate on first principles abroad which has not 
filtered through the translation barrier. 

The second problem grows out of the first. Because only the tip of the 
structuralist/ semiotic iceberg has been translated, at present 
knowledge of French (and hopefully Italian) is essential to adequately 
discussing and using the methods and insights. We have, for the 
moment, the ironic situation of film studies growing from the collapse of 
the very foreign language requirement that provides access to the most 
satisfactory methodology. It must also be noted that for all of their 
considerable theorizing, structuralists and semiologists have produced a 
remarkably small body of practical film studies. Given U.S. skepticism 
and pragmatism, examples of the method at work will have to be 
forthcoming, or its advocates may find themselves smothered in reams 
of their own theory, while everyone else is out watching films. 

Another tendency in film studies, Marxism, is assuming increasing 
importance, though we don't naively think of Marxism as an inevitable 
victor in the contending directions of current film studies. The major 



reasons for the growth of Marxist criticism are easily identified. External 
to film studies and the universities, most obviously, is the international 
growth of socialism and anti-imperialist struggles. Within the United 
States, the end of the liberal cold war anti-communism consensus, plus 
the impact of the 60s progressive movements and the continuation of 
struggles today has put Marxism closer to the U.S. intellectual 
mainstream. The struggle of the U.S. working class for a better existence 
in the current economic situation, coupled with the ongoing efforts of 
blacks, women, and other oppressed minorities for an end to their 
specific oppression, supports the introduction of Marxist concepts. The 
bulk of Marxist analysis of U.S. society becomes more and more difficult 
to deny, even if one does not choose or even see the logical actions 
suggested by this analysis. 

Within film studies, critics are obliged to acknowledge Marxism because 
it is part of the current European discourse on film. Since Marxism will 
become more familiar, what is the case for it? The purely internal 
approach to film found in varieties of formalism has reached its limits. 
Only a few die-hards still attempt to divorce film as art from film as 
mass culture. The ultimate irony of U.S. auteur criticism is that it won 
the battle to regard Hollywood films seriously, but it has been totally 
unable to deal with the major implication of popular films—the mass 
audience. 

Marxism offers the means of transcending the limits of formalism on the 
one hand and simplistic sociology on the other. For a Marxist film 
theory sees film as a cultural object it its own right and also as existing 
within a system of social and historical relations. Contemporary 
Marxism has an astonishing diversity of views and an active controversy 
on questions of culture and the arts. Within this variety is a solid 
intellectual core of concepts that provides not the definitive 
methodology for film studies but the essential means for evaluating 
specific methodologies. Marxism also provides an understanding of how 
film changes and can be changed. That it, as a methodological approach, 
it is intentionally political. 

Today the situation of film on campus is a difficult one. On the one 
hand, academics feel they need films to keep students in class and thus 
to keep their jobs. On the other hand, most academics and 
administrators oppose Marxism in any form and will not want to 
institutionalize film studies with a strong Marxist flavor. In addition, 
establishing a separate film department tends to draw popular, and thus 
populous, film courses away from other departments which have come 
to count on these courses to keep them afloat. Thus, at a moment when 
film theory and criticism is going through a very significant transition, 
the nature of that change is opposed by the institution that benefits from 
and supports film studies. As a result, the prospect is that most advances 
in film theory and criticism in near future probably will not take place 
within U.S. film departments but will be accomplished by people who, 
coming to film from other disciplines, have limited access to the physical 
resources of a departmental film program. This will produce a fractured 



and uneven development of film theory in the United States. But that 
situation is not so bad since it will allow the emergence of alternatives 
before film ossifies into an academic discipline—alternatives that can 
keep it a live and lively subject. 

Obviously we see JUMP CUT as contributing to what can only be a 
positive change in the serious consideration of film. It’s an exciting 
prospect and we hope to keep sharing that excitement with you. 
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